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from the Spanish by Sir John Bowring.} 
TO THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FLOR MODESTA Y DELICADA. 





Bweet flower, whose azure S are seen 
Soft-peering thro’ > ida of roca 
y 
pp? heedest not bs revelries 
—" "Tis to be 
The comfort of the absent—thine, 
Not to adorn the warrior’s shrine, 
jut. lot! 
U the snowy, heavy 
Of gentle maid to smile and rest— 
Forget-me-not ! 


Oft wand’ring on a foreign shore, 
The exile’s eyeballs, brimming o'er 
a se kien tour 
a 
ia cpkantinahy Visions comes 
In doubts and fears. 


Thou gatherest up thine own im 
ing trom sunlight that /—- me 
The neighboring spot. 
Sweet nye — 5 ee now 
Thy name in accep Ww 
ah Forget-me-not ! 


Grae yt 
Pleasure and pain; 
And sometimes musing over thee, 
A half-effaced felicity 
Revives again ; 
And early dreams and smiles of youth, 
And sunny rays of light and truth, 
That were os 
abaya 3 ote et name— 
me swee! 
- Porget-me-nct 
Josz Joaquim Dapias. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The annual meeting of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the State of Pennsylvania was 
held this year at Philadelphia. It com- 
menced on Tuesday, August 20, and con- 
tintied the usual three days, with a prolon- 
gation for an excursion to Long Branch. 

The local committee made unusual 

reparations. The handsome Academy of 
ffasic was secured, and a band provided 
for each morning's session, while for the 
evening sessions the services of the Saen- 
gerbund and Young Maennerchor were se- 
cured. 

For the first morning the Fairmount 
Band was in attendance, and gave from 
time to time selections. The attendance 
was large, though half lost in the immense 
house. Of course the ladies predominated. 

The President this year is Hon. Henry 
Houck, of Maryland. 

After the band, Professor Frederick F. 
Christine, of Philadelphia, delivered the 
address of welcome, as follows: 

Mr. President, Fellow-members of the Penn- 
syleania State Teachers’ Association, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : I have been charged with 
the very agreeable duty of uttering the 
first words of formal welcome which shall 
greet the holding of the nineteenth annual 
convention of the association in the City 
of Brotherly Love. And in thus appeai- 
ing before you, somewhat as the repre- 
sentative of a host who meets his invited 
e~ upon the threshuld of his home, and 

y the warm grasp of the hand, the spark- 
ling eye and the pleasant hospitable words, 
gives to each such a generous welcome 
that all doubt as to the pleasure of the vis- 
it is instantly dispelled, I would have you 
convineed that Philadelphia is resolved 
that the present session of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association shall be 
among the most agreeable which its mem- 
bers and friends have ever experienced. 

And although in consequence of the 
policy which it has been thought best 
should prevail at these annual gatherings, 
no attempt has been made to apportion 
you among hotels and our homes, without 
cost to yourselves, you are not to believe 
that the profession in Philadelphia have 
been unmindful of your comfort. The 
Teachers’ Institute of this city, by an ex- 
ceedingly liberal appropriation, has se- 
cured the use of this magnificent house, a 
temple of which all Philadelphians are 
justly proud, for the sessions of the asso- 
ciation ; has obtained the potent charms 
of music to deepen an interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and has canceled many other ex- 
penses incurred by the general local com- 
mittee, besides which, the committees 
named upon your programme have secured 
at reduced rates ample accommodations a! 
private boarding houses and hotels, have 
pomee for a steamboat excursion along 
our whole river front, a railroad journey 
to that famed seaside resor , Long Branch, 
and have — for a number of other 
a all having in view the comfort and 

ment of those who shall attend this 
annual reunion. 

_ As Philadelphians, it is our earnest de- 
sire that not only shall you return to your 
homes enlightened, strengthered and en- 
couraged by the carrying out of a pro- 


gramme which the Executive Committee 
has made to embrace the vital educational 
topics of the day, but that you may also 
bear with vou a more thorough knowledge 
of Philadelphia. The metropolis of the 
State, and the second city in point of popu- 
lation upon the continent, but the first in 
respect to its area and the comfortable 
homes it furnishes its inhabitants, Phila- 
delphia presents within its limits so many 
attractions as to place it beyond a rival in 
America. I need scarcely mention that 
venerable and sacred building, Independ- 
ence Hall, where the sages of our country 
—alas! upon how few their mantles seem 
to be resting in these later years—pro- 
claimed the equality of all men in respect 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

As you stand within the precincts of 
that hall, so dear to every patrlotic Ameri- 
can citizen, may you be inspired afresh to 
animate the youth of the Keystone State 
with so deep and lasting a love of republi- 
can institutions that, whoever shall dare to 
imperil their continuance, will ever find 
unalterable foes in Pennsylvania's sons, 
and her daughters, too. Heaven smile upon 
them ! 


I need only call the attention of this bod 
of educators to the Girard College build- 
ing, the only ‘ect type of Grecian archi- 
tecture outside vf Europe, probably, in the 
whole world, and, with its ample grounds 
and auxiliary buildings, one of the noblest 
and most magnificent contributions tor the 
maintenance and education of —— chil- 
dren which have ever characte: indi- 
vidual effort. 

Time would fail me to speak of Laurel 
Hill, that unsurpassed city, where 

Lays down his tg oe that is weary, = 
And calmly reposes forever ;”’ 
of 


“ The Schuylkill, sacred to the oarge of mirth, 
Its green 8 cousecrate to pleasure’s paths; 
of 


“ Fairmount! on whose tall top the waters lie, 
Lifted as in a great baptismal! font ; 
The height from which the river deity 
Pours, from his giant and refreshi: g urn, 
The stream which slakes a grateful city's thirst.” 


“In the far landscape, winding slow, the silvery line 

Of tranquil Delaware,” 
nor of the numercus Other places of interest 
in Philadelphia, a visit toany of which 
would ever pleasantly linger in your 
memories. 

In uttering these words of welcome, I 
experience a regret, which I am sure is 
also felt by all the profession in this city, 
due to the fact that you have come among 
us during the summer vacation of cur 
schools. Were the 1 high, the 1 normal, 
the 58 grammar, the 33 consolidated, the 
109 secondary and the 186 primary schools, 
atiended by 81,075 pupils, legislated over 
by 29 controllers and 403 directors, and 
taught by 1,584 teachers, now in sessicn, 
you would be convinced by a personal in- 
spection of their operations of the unjust 
aspersions which were cast upon the pub- 
lic-school system of Philadelphia on at feast 
one notable occasion before this associa- 
tion. 

As there is no perfection in human ef- 
fort, [do not claim that the public schools 
ot this city are so good that they are sus- 
ceptible of no improvement, but I do as- 
sert that, taken as a whole, the world can 
safely be challenged to produce their supe- 
rior. In two respects our school system 
suffers: it is legislated upon too frequent- 
ly, and it needs acioser supervision. 

But, notwithstanding these defects, Iam 
sure that any unbiased teacher or school 
officer from other localities would be 
pleased with its workings, if opportunity 
should ever occur for a personal inspection. 

Sixteen years ago this association held 
its third annual meeting in Philadelphia. 
How different the reception then compared 
with that of to-day. 

Proud in the consciousness of being a 
separate school district, and vain in the 
belief that they had mastered all the great 
problems of education, Philadelphia teach- 
ers had been for years indulging in the 
belief that but little or no benefit could be 
derived from an intimate professional re- 
lation with their co-workers in other por- 
tions of the State. 

1, therefore, fear that those who assem- 
bled here on the last occasion met with an 
uncertain sympathy and co-operation from 
the great mass of our teachers, not- 
withstanding the hospitality exhibited 
and the grand banquet which suc- 
ceeded the close of the meeting. 

But how strange the circumstances un- 
der which you have convened to-day. 
Grandly, indeed, has the world marched 
on in enlightening, educating and liberal- 





izing its inhabitants in thcse sixteen years 


past. Science, arts and the recognition of 
the rights of all men, of every creed and of 
every color, are fast drawing the children 
of one common Father into closer relation. 
I rejoice most sincerely that in such an era 
the wall of separation which existed in ed- 
ucational questions and interests between 
Philadelphia and the other portions of this 
grand old State is fast crumbling to the 
earth. May the day be hastened when the 
city shall still more clearly see its duty to 
the cause of public education, which lies 
so near its great, throbbing heart, as to in- 
corporate among its features that close 
supervision which has been so successfully 
tested in other cities in the State. 

These sixteen years so beneficently, even 
so startlingly crowded by contributions to 


and even more wondrously characterized 
by the beneficial effects of political up- 
heavals, bave had their influence upon this 
association. From a band of a tew, yet 
earnest and intelligent thinkers and work- 
ers in the cause of education, it has grown 
to be one of the most prominent educa- 
tional bodies upon this continent, or, in- 
deed, in the world. 

In hailing your advent to-day, I see in- 
scribed upon the banner under which 
many of the great reforms in the public 
school system of this Commonwealth have 
been originated, argued and accomplished, 
the name of the “ Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association.” 

With such a record, and embracing in 
its membership the most earnest advocates 
in behalf of an enlarged and improved 
system of education to be found im the 

te, from the faithful, trusted and hon- 
ored State Superintendent of Public 


whose intment to that high 
Saneoe the th ~ 


was received with so much satisfaciion a 
few months ago that the Senate of this 
great Commonwealth paid him ‘he distin- 
guished compliment of suspending its rules 
that his nomination might be instantly and 
unanimously confirmed, down through 
successive grades of school officers all over 
the State, and every hamlet, town, borough 
and city in this Commonwealth, Philadel- 
phia does itself a great honor in giving a 
warm welcome to the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. 

In expressing this sincere rejoicing at 
the assembling of this association in our 
midst, the welcome with which I have 
been entrusted is to be so comprehensive, 
that all assembled representatives of edu- 


tions of our country, and from foreign 
lands, shall be assured of an equally cordial 
reception. 

And now, with the delightful strains of 


and the presence of so many true and dis- 
tinguished friends of education, may the 
opening hours of this nineteenth annual 


most successful gathering in the history of 
the association. 

That, in furtherance of such a gratifying 
result, you may all be shielded from im- 
pending harm, to be returned in safety to 
your homes, and that the discussion of the 
topics upon the programme may be con- 
ducted in harmony and wisdom, is my 
most earnest prayer, as I bid you, in be- 
halt of the profession in this city, as well 


sympathy with our exalted work, wel- 
come, welcome, thrice welcome to Phila- 
delphia. 

THE REPLY. 


Prof. A. R. Horne, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, delivered the response 
to the address of welcome as follows: 

Professor Christine and Members of the 
Philadelphia Committee ; I express but feebly 
and inadequately the feelings of the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania when | say that the 
present meeting of this association has 
been looked forward to with high anticipa- 
tion. 
manifest from the fact that we are here to- 
day in such numbers as we have never be- 
fore in the history of this association gave 
to any of its conventions. There is, per- 
haps, no county in the State entirely un- 
represented, while many have sent their 
teachers literally by scores and hundreds. 

It is a matter of gratification to us to 
know that not only our own, but sister 
States and toreign lanas, even the most 
distant, will be represented at this mee ing. 


‘From the vale of Tawascutha, 
From the valley of Wyoming, 


From the ves of Tuscavcosa, 
From the fr-of Recky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers,” 
they come, and shall we say that the rea on 





of this inpouring is to be explained mainly 


= ——— —— seas 
from the fact that we meet in your beauti- partments have been calle@ On’ for r 
ful city ? | contributions, colleges, seminaries, no) 
Philadelphia independent of its superior | schools, common schools,’ supérintend; 
attractions as the best laid out, the most | ents of cities, counties, and’ “States”. 
healthful and beautiful city in the Union,|The different religious elementé, ‘high 
possesses intereststo the educatorunprece-|and low church, churchly’ and” an-' 
dented by any other place. Itis the seat of | churchly, have opportunities afforded rt : 
the first institution in the State where tuition | present their views. The great ’Getwian '\' 
was made free, as well as the first orphan | element of our State has been by nb means’ 
school in the country, and the first medical | ignored. Every paper in the 'Stitd has’ 
colle for women in the world. Before | been solicited to assist us in giving pubii- 
the free school system of our State was | cation to this meeting. Many have” 
conceived in the minds of such men as/so, and Ceserve our special thacks' {6 
Thomas H. Burrows, Thaddeus Stevens, their kindness. The Philadelphia ‘Walliég 
Francis Shunk, and others ; many years be- | have particularly thrown their cdlutnns 











> 


every department of mind and physics, | 


fore our State (now the only one among her | 
sister States in the Union that has done it) | 
had thought of making provision forthe | 
educa.ional wants of her soldier orphans; 
| and fully twenty years before the question 
claiming among others, our attention at 
this meeting of our association, namely 
the “‘co-education of the sexes in American 
colleges,” was agitated at educational 
meetings, or in the institutions themselves. 
Philadelphia had her Peansylvania Uni- 
versity with its magnificent system of 
gratuitous education, her Gi College 
gathering the orphans of the city and State 
under its classic Corinthian corridor, and 
its Female Medical College welcoming our 
sisters and daughters within its walls to 
equal privileges with the students of the 

edical Department of her University or 
Jefferson College. 

Your excellent system of public schools, 
too, has always been the pride of every | 
Pennsylvanian, though disparaged unjust- | 
ly by a few, who, while they beheld the | 
progress of our schools outside of the city, | 


} 








period of ‘threé years 


cational organizations from various por- | 


music still .ingering upon the senses, and | 
eyes gladdened by the beauty of this temple | 


meeting be auspicious of the grandest and | 


as of every interest and of every class in | 


Tne best proof of this assertion is | 


pe improperly fermed the opinion that | 

while they grew your schools must have | 

been in statu quo. When asa little boy I 

| stood on Second street, and beheld for the | 

| first time old Christ Church, it seemed to | 
me a building of colossal proportions, its 

| tall spire reaching to the very clouds. 


| Now, after a lapse of thirty years, I have 
| seen other edifices,and in comparison with 
| your Girard College, your Girard and Con- 
| tinental hotels, your new Masonic Temple, 
| and a score of churches, old Christ Church 
| does not seem half as large as it once did 
| lt has not diminished in size, and to day is 
| as stately and as much an object of vevera- 
tion as it ever was. So are your schools, 
| which once loomed up high above those in 
| the rural districts, with this exception, that 
| they have continued to grow with those in 
country districts and your municipal 
growth, keeping pace with your splendid 
public and private edifices, less conspicuous 
only because less observed, when so many 
of the counties attempt to rival them, and 
have, at least to some extent, learned to 
imitate you. Most cheerfully do we ac 
| cord to you the palm. We have come from 
our country homes to form the acquaint 
ance of those whom for years we have de 
sired to know, the Philadelphia teaches. 
We feel, to-day, that we have indeed 
}come to the City of Brotherly Love. No 
}one can know as well as your Executive | 
| Committee how you have labored to ac- | 
}complish your work as local committees 
| and teachers of this city. Yours bas truly | 
|been a herculean task. A year ago, al- 
| ready, when westood beneath the thunders 


|behold its consummation, in part, this 


open and have thus contributed latgely to 
the success of this meeting. 

Thus far, then, have our arrangen 
been perfected. These few days mttst 


ation, so invaluable to us in the past, and” 
having this, we feel assured that wé'' 
return to our respective homes gratiet! 


and benefited as we have never been by’ 
any former meeting of this body, and bay- 
ing enjoyed a literary feast and théhde:"! 


pitalities of this City of Brotherly Love ? 
sublimity awakened by 


and, above all, filled with the emotions" of'”! 


** The vast ocean, ever-sounding sea, 
That aymbo! of # vast immensity,” 


we shall return to our homes better pre 
Yn 


ared for the duties before us, in the. 

ul hope of coming home at last, our,la.,; 
bors well done as good and faithful, sep. , 
vants, to the Philadelphia above. - 

He concluded by saying : “ Philadelphia. 
is a good mother, a good nurse, and knew.) 
how to take care of her children; the «qn 
rangements she has made for this assqgig- 
tion shows that she can do it magnif- | 
cently.” 

Music followed, and Edward W. Ship: 
pen, Esq., read a number of letters, regret 
ting their inability to be present, trom, the 
following prominent gentiemen i 

Boron de Westenberg, Minister of the 
Netherlands. 

Manuel K. Garcia, Minister of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Antonio Flores, Minister of Ecuador. 

John Miller, J. B. Webb, Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Payne, of Kentucky; George B. Hyde, 
of Boston; J. H. Bintord, Supe rintendeny 
of Common Schools of Richmond, Vay; 
Howard Weeks, R. J. Williams, State Nar- 
mal School, Vt.; R. Craven, Trinity Cel. 
lege, N. C.; J. L. Rippetoe, School Exam, 
iner, Fayette County, tnd ; John B. Whity 
Almira College, Greenville, Illinois; L. Ry 


Holland, County Superintendent, Salem, | 


Virginia; James Calder, President Aggi, 
cultural College, Centre County, Pa.; J. 
Gner Ralston, Norristown, Pa.; Joseph 


Shea, St. John’s College, New York; Mens » 


ry Coppee, Lehigh University; James), 
Shepherd, Palmyra, Va.; Gustavus J, Ogr; 
| State School Commissioner, Atlanta, Ga 

Mr. Shippen, also, on behalf of . Proayash 
Charles J. Stille, of the University of Pega. 
sylvania, extended an invitation,:ty).the 
members of the Convention 4) vigifi; the 
new University building, in West Philadel+ 
phia, this afternoon at 4 o’clagk, 


Another invitation, to visit, Girard, Cale iai: 


lege, was received and accepted. 
An honorary membership, was gonlerped, 


Va.; Prof. Adams, of Mississippi, aud Me. 


| 

of Niagara, your work was planned. We jupon Prof, J. H. Bintord, of |Righmond, 
| 
| 


| morning. 
| the finest in the country, has been secured 
| pense. The music, such as it was never 
before our pleasure to hear on a similar 
| occasion, is your free-will gift to the asso- 
| ciation. The excursion tostand upon the 
| beach at Long Branch and dip and dive on 
a most magnificent scale, has been planned 
jand arranged entirely by you. In short, 
you have left nothing undone which might 
| contribute to our instruction, pleasure and 
|enjoyment. For this there is due you the 
|gratitude of every teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It scarcely behooves me to speak of the 
Executive Committee. Permit me, however, 
to say that the committee, in connection 
with the President of the Association and 
the Philadelphia local committees, have 
been occupied during the entire year per- 
fecting arrangements to make the present 
the largest and best meeting of the kind 
ever held on the soil of the Keystone State. 
Two meetings of the Executive Committee, 
in consultation with the Philadelphia com- 
mittees, were held during the year. A 


care and consideration. € present it to- 
day and call your attention to its compo- 
sition. Every section of the State is repre- 
sented upon it. Ocher States have not beep 
overlooked. ‘he different educatioral de-, 





The hall in which we have met, | 


|for us by your exertion and at your ex- | tendent, then delive red 4 


programme bas been “at with great | {bro 


Mori, Minister of Japan, ' ’ 
Henry Houck, Deputy, State, Superin:y 
te ‘resident's | ku, 

augural, as follows : ; 

o the month of | September, 18), the 
principals ot the diferent , sheyvia in. the 
city and county of Pitladelphie mel and 
organized themselves info an 4ssogiasion/ 
known as “ The Philadelphia Assoqution 
of Principals gf Publig, Schgals,” baying 
for its object the, improvement jof the 
Public Schools and oUner menus of pepujay 
education. ' , 

This was the first organized, boy; of 
teachers to take, the iniijatary steps Aaward 
forming a State Teachers, ogiation. 

Ata meeting held Nevember. fy 1852; the 
following Fesolntions | were wasnimpusly, 
adopted and published in tae | me oe 
School Journal ; , 

* Resotoed, That, this Association. .is in 
favor of halding a Skate Seachem Gonrere 


| tion at An tary day, for, the purpose of 


| promoting the et, commen (aghoel 
| scaly ra as pte ! 


| Ligit > ih | SEN EM, AMOCIAORS, 
Tfehaat thy Sais Upon ap prvpnety, 

of ce rylag Me, above seyplution inde, wl- 

‘ect. ileson j ' 

| "Phe Teachers’ Assogiati of, Langaster 

Chugt & meri i Serpehurg,y 

[eieeld rita verable, action, 


ents” 
wit" 


ness their successful consummation. * Té"" 
this end, we ask the favor of that cd —- 


wed, That  correspondenae. be 60>... 
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and elected seven delegates to attend the 
proposed State Convention. There was 
great backwardness in fixing the time and 
place of meeting, and it remained for the 
Association of Allegheny County to carry 
out this part of the programme. This as- 
sociation named the time, selected the 
place and, in accordance therewith, the 
first meeting of this body was held in Har- 
risburg, December 28, 1852, twenty years 

o. lt was small in number, having only 

members, but smong these were some 
of the ablest educators the State has ever 
had—many whose names are as familiar to 
the teachers as h bold words. 

The first President and one of the earli- 
est and ablest advocates of the association 
was John H. Brown, of this city, for a 
long time Principal of the Zane-street 
Grammar School. 

The third annual meeting was held in 
Philadelphia, December 26, 1855, and was 
not only quite largely attended, but was in 
every respect a success. 

From the few items just given of the ear- 
ly history of this association, we learn 
what a prominent and high'!y honorable 
part wag taken by leading teachers in Phil- 
adelphia. 

It would afford an interesting theme to 
follow its history up to the present time, 
to show what difficulties were encountered, 
and how it made its mark upon the great 
educational interests of the State. To the 
influence of this body we are greatly in- 
debted for the County Superintendency, 
the establishment of State Normal Schools 
and a School Department separate from 
the Department ot State. 

Were it not for the fact that a full his- 
tory of our association is in course of prep- 
aration by acommittee appointed for the 

urpose, we would speak more particu- 

arly of the measures it advocated, and of 
its prominent members, many of whom 
have gone to their reward, and, departing, 
have left behind them, for our encourage- 
ment and example, “ footprints upon the 
sands of time.” 

I desire to be brief. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss at length any of the educa- 
tional questions now prominently before 
the public. Are we making any real 
progress in the work of education? Are 
our teachers better qualified than those of 
ten or fifteen years ago? Is instruction 
more thorough, and are our schools im- 
proving? In answer to all these questions 
we would say, most emphatically, yes. 

In'proof of this assertion we would refer, 
first of all, to the improvement made in 
school buildings within the last few years. 
Not such «long time ago the poorest and 
most desolate-looking buildings to be found 
in our towns and cities were the school 
houses; and in the rural districts, in the 
rich and fertile valleys of the State, how 
striking was the contrast between those 
squalid buildings, located on the highway, 
at the cross-roads, on the barren hillside, 
or on the confines of some des. late swamp, 
and the large and comfortable barns which 
sheltered the farmer's cattle in those rich 
and fertile valleys. 

How is it to-day? As you approach our 
centres of business and commerce the first 
elegant edifices to attract our attention are 
the school houses and the churches. 

For these people’s colleges Pennsylvania 
expended in one year three and a haif mil- 
liens of dollars—more than any other State 
in the Union. 

As further evidence of our progress, see 
the willingness of the people to be taxed 
for the benefit of the schools. Our total 
expenditure for school purposes for the 
year ending June, 1871, reached the enor- 
mous amount of eight and a half millions 
of dollars. 

The salaries of teachers are being in- 
creased from year to year, and there never 
wasa time when first-class teachers were 
in such demand all over the country, and 
when remuneration was so liberal as at 
present. | county in the Common- 
wealth has its Teachers’ Institute, and out 
of 13,000 teachers at least 11,000 are regu- 
lar members. In many counties no meet- 
ings are more largely attended, none more 
anxiously looked for or more heartily wel- 

oomed than these annual gatherings of the 
teachers. And what have they accom- 
plished ? They have educated public sen- 
timent in favor of our schoul system ; they 
have lengthened wur school terms and in- 
creased the wages of teachers ; they have 
systematized the science of teaching, and 
last, though not least, they have brouzht: 
together teachers of all grades and all de- 

riments in public and private schools— 

rought them all upon a broad platform, 
and made them one in purpose, one in 
spirit, — away all that jealousy which 
for years and years existed between public 
and private schools. 

We have stated that our teachers have 
o* improved in their qualifications. 

or this we owe much to our normal 
schools. They have not been in session 
many years, yet they have enrolled about 
15,000 students. It is true that not all of 
these have engaged in teaching, or in- 
tended to teach ; but there is hardly a dis- 
trict, no matter how obscure, how remote, 
where the ** Normalite,” as he is sometimes 
termed, has not found his way. And 
wherever he has gone, sometimes with just 
a little learning—but always full of entuu- 
siasm—his voice has been that of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness in favor of progress 
and reform. . Good teachers there were be- 
fore we had normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes. and associations ; but prior to 
these they remained isolated, and their in- 
fluence was hardly felt beyond their own 
school-rooms—much less was it made to 
give elevation, characier and dignity to 
the profession generally. 
hile we huve cause to rejoice because 
of the growth and pi of our school 
systim, it cannot be denied that there is 





still room for improvement. Fellow-teach- 
ers and friends of education, you know 
that there are thousands of children who 
attend school very irregularly. Thousands 
attend no school but that of the streets, 
and there are many others who early in life 
are compelled to work in mines, factories 
and machine shop:, and thus, amidst all 
our educational advantages, grow up in the 
slavery of mental and moral darkness. The 
number of children in Pennsylvania of 
proper school age who do not attend any 
school has been estimated at 75,000, Phila- 
delphia alone having, according to a 
census taken in 1868, about 11,000. 
This is the fountain-head from whence 
come nine-tenths of all our criminals. 
Many of these children find their way 
into Houses of Refuge. Between the years 
1860 and 1870, the number of children re- 
ceived into two Houses of Refuge, is 5,189, 
and the average age is 13% years. Of this 
number, 1,941 could neither read nor 
write. Where do we find many of these 
children when they have grown up to be 
meu? From the last report of the In- 
spectors of the Eastern Peniientiary we 
learn that the year was commenced with 


| 671 prisoners, and that 240 more were re- 


ceived during the year, making a total of 
911. Of the 240 received durivg the year, 
146—more than the half—never went to 
school; and of the remaining number, 94, 
who atteaded school, quite a number did 
so only a few months. 

These figures and facts are bad enough 
in themselves, but what makes the matter 
still worse is this, that the whole subject is 
treated with such general indifference. An 
essay or report once in three years upon 
the subject of compulsory education is 
about as far as we have ever ventured to 
go in meeting this question. How long 
shall Pennsylvania, though spending its 
millions annually for school purposes, say- 
ing to the children of the rich and r 
alike, Come without money and without 

rice—how long shall the State have 

5,000 children who receive no educa'ion, 
but grow up as paupers and criminals—a 
rich harvest for our almshouses, jails and 
penitentiaries ? Other countries have en- 
countered this difficulty, and have legis- 
lated for it. Why not have it fully dis- 
cussed here; have a committee appointed 
to make a report at the next meeting, and 
then ask for that legislation which is 
deemed necessary ? How eminently prop- 
er that this body should assume the advo- 
cacy of so wise and beneficent a measure 
of reform. 

We would call your attention to another 
subject, which in our opinion claims the 
attention of all friends of education, espe- 
cially of those who are in favor of making 
higher education more universal. In the 
first Constitution of our State, adopted 
about three months after the Declaration 
of Independence, there was an article 
which required “that a school or schools 
shall be established in each county by the 
Legislature, for the convenient instruction 
of youth, with such salaries to the mas- 
ters, paid by the public, as may enable to 
instruct youth at low prices,” and also 
‘that all useful learning shall be duly en- 
couraged and promoted in one or more 
universities.” The latter of these require- 
ments, that relating to education in higher 
institutions was, strange to say, first com- 
plied with. All legislation referring to 
education up to 1790, when the Constitu- 
tion was amended, was in the interest of 
higher institutions, so that as early as 1827, 
we had no less than fifty academies, seven 
colleges and three universities, all of 
which received appropriations fr@m the 
State. In 1790, when the Constitution 
was amended, this clause was inserted: 
“The Legislature shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be, provide b 
law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis;” and 
that ‘‘the arts and sciences shall be 
promoted in one or more universities of 
learning.” Nothing, however, was done 
to comply with this article, so far as com- 
mon schools were concerned, till 1809. In 
fact, up to the time of the adoption of the 
present system, 1834, very little had been 
done toward establishing public schools. 
From this time forward all legislation was 
in behalf of the common schools, and the 
higher institutions were entirely over- 
looked, except that charters were granted 
when asked for, no matter what the con- 
ditions of the institutions asking for such 
privileges, until almost every county has a 
college of some kind—some of them from 
three to six. Itis not strange that many 
have not been heard of outside of the 
counties in which they are located. By the 
multiplicity ot these institutions the 
standard ot higher education has been low- 
ered, and many are little more than ordi- 
nary academies. 

Liberal as has been our Legislature to- 
ward the common schools, it is doing liter- 
ally nothing in the interest of higher edu- 
cation. Institutions of learning should be 
recognized as academies, colleges and uni- 
versities upon certain conditions only. 
This would reduce the number, raise the 
standard and the term college would no 
longer be applied to a private school, of 
thirty to fifty pupils, ranging in age from 
six to twenty-one years ; taught in a rented 
building, with furniture and apparatus 
amounting in value to $200 or $300. We 
have colieges that are an honor to the 
State, but unless they are recognized as 
part of the State system of education re- 
ceiving appropriations from State, and 

rotected from inferior instiutions, their 
pfluence will be crippled, and hundreds 
of young men will coutinue to go to the 
colleges of other States. The common 
school, the academy or seminary, the nor- 
mal school, the college and, last of all, the 





university—all of these have a work to do, 





and the State should not only recognize 
this fact, but it should legislate in the in- 
terests of all. We hope soon to see the 
day when our educational forces shall be 
united, and we shall all work together under 
one system, helping each other, and all be 
recognized, supported and protected by 
the State. 

There are other subjects which might be 
discussed with propriety, any one of which 
would be sufficient for an address, but we 
hasten to close. 

Let us be impressed with this truth, so 
often forgotten, that, although teachers, 
we are but pupils in the great world's 
school. Though many may have satisfac- 
torily completed a course of instruction— 
giving credit to themselves and prominence 
to their positions—yet they have scarcely 
attained an entrance to the outer portal of 
the Temple of Wisdom. Long years lie 
between them and the inner courts yet to 
be sought—years of severe mental labor 
and of stern experiences. In order to en- 
gage in this life-task we must be actuated 
by proper motives, by a laudable ambition. 
We must be teachers at heart, by choice of 
profession. Teaching has long been de- 
nounced as ‘‘the eternal resource of the 
incapable.” Only when the time shall 
have come that teaching will be no longer 
regarded as a resource, but as a heart work, 
may we look for the speedy fulfillment of 
our most cherished hopes. There are those 
present whuse hearts are in the work, who 
are awakened to a proper estimation of the 
important task they are called upon to per- 
form. 

Morally speaking, the teacher stands 
next to the minister of God, and, viewing 
the subject in this light, it becomes his duty 
tosee that the culture of the heart be not 
neglected—the instilling of right principles 
into the impressible soil of the youthful 
mind. 

We sincerely hope our meeting may be 
productive of ceed that we may be led to 
think more highly of our calling, and be- 
come better prepared to meet its responsi- 
bilities. Teachers need just such meetings 
asthese. They nced them for information, 
for mutual encouragement, and, I will 
add, they need them for the pleasure and 
recreation they afford. 

A young lady going away on a summer 
tour was requesied to gather “ summer 
driftwood for winter fires.’ She after- 
ward wrote an account of her travels, giv- 
ing that expression as the title of her 
book. We have come to this Convention 
to gather summer driftwood for winter 
fires, which will burn as incense on 
Memory’s altar during the long winter 
hours, when we shall be ehgaged in our re- 
spective fields of labor until the twilight of 
that coming winter which precedes the 
darkness that is the prelude of eternal 
dawn. 

These are times of progress, not only in 
our State, but throughout the country. 
Our splendid systems of education, costing 
millions ot dollars, prove the grand earnest- 
ness of the people. Their zeal in the cause 
of universal education hasreached a won- 
derful height. Time, money, labor, talent 
and intellect are all given to the cause 
with unexampled liberality. 

Upon us, especially, as teachers of the 
Keystone State, a brighter day has dawned. 
We were never met together under 
more pleasant circumstances. Nothing bas 
been Jeft undone by our kind friends in 
this city. 

To the friends who are here from other 
States we extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship. We feel honored by your presence. 
Though this is a State convention, it is to 
be truly catholic and national in its spirit. 
The platform, as you see, is broad enough 
for us all to stand on. Here ull are wel- 
come. And in such a welcome from Phil- 
adelphia, the City of Brotherly Love—re- 
nowned for the intelligence of her people, 
for her schools, her large-hearted philan- 
thropy—we | in such a welcome there is 
the assurance that the bright and better day 
so long foretold, so long wished for by the 
teachers, is being ushered in. Let us show 
our gratitude by doing all in our power to 
make this meeting a success. 

We have endeavored briefly to state the 
situation, the duties and the purposes 
which bring us here. A great responsibility 
rests upon this Convention. If its action 
shall be such as I doubt not it will be, we 
will always have cause to remember 
with pride and gratitude the Convention 
— at Philadelphia on the 20th of August, 
1872. 

The morning session was concluded by 
the reading of a short report from the 
committee on the proposed monument for 
our distinguished educators, which was 
read by Prof. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., 
chairman. The report recites the fact that 
at the last session of the Legislature an act 
had been passed permitting the erection of 
the proposed monument in the Capitol 
grounds at Harrisburg. 

The committee recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee, from whom shall be 
selected a Central) Committee, who shall 
receive and have control of a fund amount- 
ing to $15,000, which shall be raised by 
voluntary contributions. When it reaches 
$10,000 the committee is authorized to 
contract for the monument. The assess- 
ment for the purpose was made at a rate 
of two cents to each scholar, ten cents to 
each teacher, and one dollar to each Coun- 
Wy Superintendent; and, in additicn to 
this, contributions are expected from col- 
leges, academies, and even the State itself. 

he report was accepted. 

J. R. Sypher spoke borg | on the ad- 
vance which had been made in educational 
matters in the State of Pennsylvania and 
the prospect of a still further advance. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor followed in a simi- 
lar strain, pointing out more specificaily 
the advance in general and public instruc- 





tion and the apatby on the part of the 
press and community, which was the chief 
obstacle to turther advance. 

Professor Wickersham, State Superin- 
tendent, sketched the history of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of 
superintendents, which was quite fully at- 
tended, some 34 being present. Mr. 
Wichersham acted as temporary chairman 
and was appointed permanent chairman. 
Mr. Raub, ot Lockhaven, was appointed 


secretary. 

Mr. Bill, Superintendent of Mifflin Coun- 
ty, asked a consideration of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes meetings. They were, he said, 
somewhat onerous on the weaker counties, 
though very desirable always. The chair- 
man pointed out the difficulties which 
arose from the law requiring the meetings 
of teachers in institutes in weak counties, 
an‘! yet meetings were there important. 

Mr. Jarvis, ot Erie; Mr. Hofford, of Car- 
bon County, and Mr. Jonnson, the Superin- 
tendent of Cameron County, who had the 
right impression though a little egotistic, 
that the Superintendents were mainly re- 
sponsible for the success of the institutes, 
and that cheap instructors were a very 
poor investment, discussed the matter at 
large. 

Mr. Allen, of Wayne County, told his ef- 
forts to procure attendance at the county 
institute and insisted that if the superin- 
tendents were compelled by law 10 hold 
these institutes, then the directors should 
be compelled at least not to fight against 
them by fining teachers for absence, and 
that the teachers themselves should be 
under some legal constraint to. aid the in- 
stitutes. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, seconded his 
complaint, and added that there was diffi- 
culty under the Jaw in procuring the same 
instructors in adjoining counties, and sug- 
gested a modification so as to save ex- 


nse. 

e° Ingraham, of Dauphin County, of- 
fered a similar complaint, but called atten- 
tion to some peculiar difficulties. 

Mr. Patterson, from Pottsville, thought 
the superintendent of a county, owing to 
the great difference in counties, was the 
best speaker at the county institutes and 
that the county itselt was the true judge 
of the minor questions. For himself he 
preferred that an extra week of holidays 
be given in January, so that the institute 
be held then, when the new teachers had 
had enough experience to make them alive 
to the teachings of the institute. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved a 
resolution that the opinion of the meeting 
was that the law should be so changed as 
to require the directors of counties to close 
the schools at the period of holding the 
county institutes. He went into tbe dis- 
cussion of another question of great import- 
ance, as to dividing the counties into insti- 
tute circuits. 

Mr. Pierce, of Chester County, Mr. 
Allen, ot Wayne County, and Mr. Jones, 
of Erie County, spoke te the resolution in 
favor of it entirely, bat with some modifi- 
cations suggested to make it apply to 
teachers es well as directors. 

The chairman called attention to the 
fact that a compulsory law had already 
been passed as to some counties, and that 
the compulsory system would have a test 
within a year. At the same time, he sug- 
gested that it was better to draw the 
teachers to the institutes than force them 
there, whether it would not tend to reduce 
teachers’ salaries, and whether already too 
many holidays for the public feeling had 
not already been established. 

After a little further discussion, the 
whole matter was referred to a committee, 
and Messrs. Douthett, of Allegheny ; 
Ingram, of Dauphin; Shelley, of York; 
Gotwals, of Norristown, and Newlin, of 
Schuylkill, were appointed such com 
mittee. 

EVENING SESSION. 

In the evening the Sengerbund gave an 
opening chorus, The President called Miss 
Anna R. Bailey to the lectern, and she 
gave an address on “Haps and Mishaps,” 
mainly devoted to fashion and misfashion. 
Two of the promised papers were not 
forthcoming, but after another chorus from 
the Sengerbund, Rev. W. C. Cattell, of 
Lafayette College, read a paper urging the 
substitution of the early Christian writers 
in place of the classical writers in the early 
portions at least of education. He thought 
that the training of classical studies, whose 
claim to be the best educational instrument 
he admitted, so far as the languages were 
concerned, had certain serious drawbac 
and among them the want of Christianity, 
and even the anti-Cbristianity of the recog- 
nized great classic writers. Almost the same 
good could be obtained avoiding this evil, 
could be got from the old Christian au- 
thors, avoiding this evil and going beside 
high moral and religious instruction, while 
the loss of mere taste could be supplied b 
a later use of the great classics, when their 
influence for good would be better appre- 
ciated and their evil influence met by a 
more fixed strength for right. 

Imgoi Armori Mori, the Japanese minis- 
ter, was called on and in somewhat broken 
English tried to state what was being done 
in Yooes for education. He assu them 
that in its own way Asia was pretty well 
advanced in some branches of civilization. 
Taey had their Vedus, and their Confucius, 
and some others. Although they were re- 

arded as heathen nations, there was still 

opes that they would come out all right 
yet. Even the Saviour was of the Jewish 
—an Asiatic race. There was no sharp 
distinction between Heathen and Christian 
peoples. In Japan they now admitted 
that the Christian peoples were in advance, 
avd that they must learn from them in al- 





they would come to an equality, and the 
Chinese would in turn be aroused to simi- 
lar exertions. But this depended they 
knew on education and on schools for 
teachers. The whole nation was inter. 
ested in education, and he trusted would 
progress in it. Fortbis purpose he trusted 
his own mission would not be without good 
result. 

Professor Jean Louis then sang Longfel- 
low’s Bridge, which was encored. 

Edward Shippen, Esq., read a paper on 
the compensation of teachers, in which, 
passing by the higher compensations, he 
wished to present certain questions of 
nickels and cents, he could not say dollars 
and greenbacks, Pennsylvania had in her 
schools 834,614 map and paid for them 
$3,926,529.88. ‘To come to days’ wages, the 
amount paid for each day’s teaching for 
each pupil was a little less than one cent 
and jo, and the pay per day toeach teach- 
er, counting the year as the only true basis 
of employment, 593 cents. But this was 
including the opulent Philadelphia; ex- 
cluding ber, the diurnal cost of each scholar 
was 14 cent—the pay of the teacher 52.99 
cents, not dollars, per day. 

But in Philadelphia they had bad anoth- 
er deduction till lately. The teachers were 

id by city warrants—the custom was only 

roken last July—and as teachers general- 
ly needed their money, they were generally 
torced 10 goto political favorites, who made 
from $5,900 to $100,000 per year by 
clerk work and by using the public money 
to shave such warrants. Brain work, it 
seemed, should not be held inferior to mus- 
cle work, yet the hod-carrier or laborer was 
paid better. 

It was not too much to say that the gain 
to the State by the instruction of each pu- 

il per year was $50. She therefore gained 
$41°730°700. For this she paid but $3,926,- 
529.88. Far more was given to lower 
politics and politicians. 

He insisted that the teacher was entitled 
at least to the luxury of necessaries, and 
should be paid enough to make the position 
respectable. 

After a little more singing by the band 
and the appointment of the Auditing Com- 
mittee—Professors Raub, Eastburn and 
Ganz—the meeting adjcurned. 


SECOND DAY. 
MORNING 8ESSION. 

The house was even better filled than on 
the previous day, and after music by the 
comvined band the house joined in sing- 
— Hundred. 

rofessor A. O. Newpher presented for 
the third time his report on a State Board 
of Examiners, being substantially a repe- 
tition of the report made a year ago recom- 
mending a systematic State examination 
and a direct encouragement to the employ- 
ment of normal teachers. This last por- 
tion led <o considerable discussion. Pro- 
fessor Newpher himself called attention 
to the fact that while there had been since 
1857, 14,137 pupils in the normal college, 
but only 513 graduates and of these only 
379 received the State aid ot $50, and only 
246 were actually teaching—only 3.63 per 
cent. He urged strongly tive desirableness 
of some action by which some uniformity 
in teachers’ qualifications might be insured 
and the normal school training and teach- 
a + - utilized more extensively. 

efore the general discussion came on 
the chairman announced the Committee 
on Resolutions, Professors Luckey, Wood- 
ruff, Gideon and Misses Helen Marshall 
and Mary Shaw. 

The discussion was then resumed, but 
confined to three minute speeches. 

Prof. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, said this 
report, like Hamlet’s ghost, would not 
down. The normal school graduates like 
other teachers should stand on their own 
merits and no extraneous bolstery or 
furcing them on school directors by law 
was proper. 

Mr. 8. D. Ingraham, of Hamburgh, sup- 
ported the general purposes of the report. 

Mr. Brooks, of Millersville, could pot 

see that this report was specially favorable 
to the normal college graduates or in their 
interest, at the same time he could give a 
reason why so few of them remained in the 
teacher’s profession—that the young men 
thought those fitted to be teachers 
were also fitted to be good wives. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Dr. Taylor, of Westchester, thought that 
they had already a terrible confusion of 
certificates, which “no {eller could under- 
stand ;” there were twelve different certifi- 
cates in the State, of which six were those 
of normal schools. At the same time, he 
was not opposed to some rule of certificates 
which should carry weight, not only in his 
own State, but by comity in other States. 

Mr. Wheaton and Mr. Shippen, of Phila- 

delphia ; Mr. Hykers, of New York, and 
others, followed in discussion, when a 
resolution was adopted, postponing the 
further discussion of the report to the next 
session. 
The subject was renewed by a motion of 
Dr. Taylor that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill or recommend 
appropriate iegislation for a proper system 
of examination and certificates for teach- 
ers, and report it to the next Legislature 
at their next session, and that Mr. Luckey, 
the State Superintendent, be the chairman 
of that committee. To this Mr. Sypher 
offered an amendment that the present 
committee be discharged. After some ar- 
gument the whole resolution was lost. 

A saxophon solo, “Ave Maria,” prepared 
the audience for an add by Prof F, 
A. Allen, of Mansfield, on reform in pri- 
mary education, in which he arraigned the 
present system of primary education as 
not having proper regard to the periods of 
mental growth, that the perceptive facul- 
ties were almost if not entirely ignored 





most if not all branches. So he supposed ) that there was no attention to the natural 
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order of studies, that the hours of study 
were too many, and that the ph ical sci- 
ences wert almost entirely excluded. The 
statement of the wants of itself suggested 
the dies. He pointed out at some 
length that there were two periods of 
jntellectual development, one rather the 
as he called it, the 
“How” period, the other the philosoph- 
ical or ‘‘ Why” period, not having 
avy arbitrary division by years, but 
plainly distinguishaole to any good teacher 
and requiring different treatment. He in- 
sisted strongly on the importance of ear! 

attention to form and shape, illustrating it 
by instances which showed the readiness 
with which children accepted visual facts 





receptive, or, 


and metry, and recommended among 
other things that the teaching of figures 
and letters be left to nature ; an intelligent 


child would readily pick them up‘without 
direct teaching, and recommended that even 
in the early stages of education a correct 
foundation be laid for the subsequent 
learning of the physical sciences. 

After this there was a duet by Miss 
Susan B. Buckley and Eliza M. Webb, 
graduates of the Girls’ Normal School, 
which was heartily cheered. Then afiv 
minutes’ recess. An invitation from ex- 
Governor Pollok, Director of the Mint,was 
read and an arrangement for the afternoon 
visit to the Fairmount Park was announced. 

Rev. 8. K. Probst, of Allentown, argued 
earnestly in a careful, but rather over-lon 

per, the importance of teaching bo 
English and German in the Schools. 


(To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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LETTER FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
Aupany, August 11, 1872. 

Dear Frienp Strout: I was at the 
State ae Convocation collected at 
Albany under the auspices of the Regents 
of the University for its ninth annual ses- 
sion. Chancellor Pruyn, the ex-officio 
president, occupied the chair during the 
greater portion of the time, and expressed 
arather odd regret at the necessity which 
fell on him. Senator Benedict relieved 
him when himself was relieved from his 
work at Saratoga. 

The convocation held three sessions each 
day. On the first day, August 7, the pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer. iner H. Pad- 
dock, A. M., Principal of Medina Free 
—-, developed in quite a long paper 
the hostility that prevails among those who, 
representing the old ideas of the educa 
tional duties of the State and the propriety 
of class education, were naturally gathered 
at this meeting. He condemned entirely 
the normal schools, apparently on two 
grounds, first that thorough special train- 
ing was not a necessity or even a thing to 
be desired for the very limited instruction 
appropriate to public schools—two errors 

‘our readers will agree ; and second that 
imited instruction could be more thorough- 
ly given by the free academies. 

Perhaps the real animus of the paper is 
found in the summary of reasons taken 
from the Albany Hoening Journal : 

“The diversion of pupils from the acad- 
emies in large numbers who ought to pre- 
pare for college, or for other pursuits than 
teaching. 

“The rivalry and animosity “engendered 
by a system which distributes State aid so 
unequally in different localities. 

“The speaker closed by showing the in- 
terests of academies and union schools 
alike in the matter of obtaining due recog- 
nition, as educators of teachers, from the 
State in her legislative appropriations.” 

His ideas were plainly in sympathy with 
those of the convocation, and when at a 
later period Dr. Morehouse ventured, with 
somewhat of deprecation, classing the nor- 
mal schools with the free academies, to say 
aword for higher pudlic instruction, the 
tone in which his paper was met sufficient- 
ly showed the purpose and feeling of the 
meeting. 1 send you the Argus report of 
his remarks and the discussion which en- 
sued, which is very full and fair. I ho 
you will find room for it, as it shows the 
temper of the meeting. 

Professor Leary’s paper on the “Ethical 
Aspects of Science” was an excellent essay 
on its rather remote subject, which I hope at 
some future day will appear in your paper. 
There is no use of a mere abstract. 

Erastus F. Bullard’s paper was a careful 
but not very interesting resume of the old 
argument that education should be 
thorough rather than extensive, and that 
education in its proper sense was no more 
than instruction, and its methods quite dif- 
ferent. 

In the afternoon, Professor North, of 
Hamilton College, read a paper on the ad- 
Vantages of college education, which 
elicited warm approbation from jis fellow 
professors. 

President George W. Samson, of Rutgers 
Female College, read a paper giving a 
brief and most interesting resume of the 
~~ that has been made in opening 
the higher paths of education to women in 
other countries as well as this, and at the 
Same time pointed out modifications in the 
course which would fit it more readily to 
the peculiarities of the female mind. As 
your correspondent understood these mod- 
ifications, they were all to lessen the hard- 
hess, or, if 1 may invent a word, the logic- 

ality of the instruction. This idea was 
combatted by several members of the con- 
Vocation, who thought that the chief need 
of the female mind for the higher pur- 
poses of education was this very hardness 
and clearness. 

In the Evening Session President Jona- 
than Allen read tne report on the “* increase 
Of the literature fund” made by the Legis- 





ject.” 





lature of this spring, which was not dis- | 


cussed till Wednesday, when a resolution 


requesting the Legislature to continue the | toroughness in our academies and high | culture they ever have, never attendinz 
While it serves as a help to the | 


increase was adopted, and Princi King 


We believe this examination has done 
| more than any other one thing to promote 


| schoo 


ninety per cent. of the entire population of 
the State receive or take on all the school 





any other school. This statement may 





withdrawal of this middle-school influence ? 
Can the State afford to dispense with this 
power that gives it, on the one hand, 
through the college and university course, 


endeavored to enlist the whole body in the | judicious teacher and a stimulus to the | seem extravagant and be doubtful, but it is | a disciplined, leading mind, and on the other 


support of the Academies in their n 
opposition to the Public School system, it 
looking to compulsory education and a 
rivalry of superiority between the State 
and private schools of every dezree. 
Protessor Gould, of Cornell University, 
ve an excellent paper on Agricultural 
Education, which led to considerable dis- 
cussion of the Sy kind, all agreeing 
in the end, though bere and there questions 
were raised as to the best means. 
WEDNESDAY. 


On Wednesday we had from President 
Barnard, of your Columbia College, an ex- 
cellent paper on Elective Studies in Col- 
leges. It brought out, as all such papers 
are apt to do, the trouble that arises from 
confounding teaching and training, and in 
President Samson’s off-hand discussion the 
essential difference between College and 
University education was brought out more 
a 
Professor Tayler Lewis’ paper, though 
entitled “ The Moral and the Secular Edu- 
cation,” was really an affirmative thesis 
that some religious elements, and those 
Christian, were essential to school and 
collegiate education, and that “secular” 
education alone was wholly insufficient. 
Some overstated phrases and extreme ideas 
of the paper were corrected by Professor 
Martin, who, however, agreed in the main 
thesis that some religious element was nec- 
essary to education, who by his radical 
correction of Herbert Spencer’s statistics 
showed that he was in danger of falling 
into the ranks of the public school men. 

Principal Crawford, of Almond Acad- 
emy, read a paper on the use of books in 
educa'ion, in which he called attention to 
the need of teaching the use of books, and 
gave a hint which properly followed out 
might make, at least in the higher grades, 
the ‘* compositions ” a useful aid in educa- 
tion. Not in his words but in his idea it 
is to give the class a “ subject,” indicate in 
what books within their reach the subject 
is treated of, and require a statement in 
writing from each member of the class of 
what he has found in them, or what de- 
rived ideas he has himself on the “sub- 
Incidentally he gave warm praise 
to “‘translation’’ as another manner of 
reaching the same object. His objections 
to “rote learning” are of course not appli- 
cable, and I think were not intended to 
apply, to the very early stage of education. 

he discussion on this paper, though it 
brought out some of the best men, turned 
toa different, subject—the need of proper 
text-books and the injury caused by bad 
ones. 

The afternoon was occupied b 
rather technical papers. Professor H. T. 
Eddy read a paper on a new method of in- 
tegrating the square roots of quadratus. 
Principal W. C. Gunn, of Ithasa, read a 
paper on the relation of academies and uni- 
versities, which again brought up the ques- 
tion of education and instruction, and then 
Regent Hale read the report on the metric 
system and Professor Thompson presented 
another on the same subject. 

In the evening we had from the Regents 
an extract from the minutes to the effect 
that at a meeting of the board held this day, 
in consideration of eminent services in the 
cause of education, it had been unani- 
mously 

“ Resolved, That the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy be conferred upon 
Joseph Elisha King. D. D., Principal of 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, and that 
the ceremony be performed in the presence 
of the University Convocation.” 

The Chancellor appointed Dr. Martin 
and Clark to escort Dr. King to the front 
of the desk, and conferred the degree. 

The Secretary read a similar decree that 
the honorary deques of Doctor in Litera- 
ture be conferred upon Frederick Augustus 
Porter Barnard, 8.T.D., LL.D., President 
of Columbia College. 

The Chancellor appointed Regents Hale 
and Leavenworth to conduct President 
Barnard to the front of the desk, and the 
degree was conferred in due form. 

he Chancellor stated that Regent Eras- 
tus C. Benedict, LL.D., had n duly 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the Board in 
the place of Erastus Corning, deceased, 
and called upon the Vice-Chancellor elect 
to occupy the chair during the remainder 
of the evening. 

Dr. Benedict was called to the chair. 

The metric system was again given over 
to future discussion, and then followed the 
discussion I have already mentioned, on 
the increase of the academy fund, alter 
which President White gave his views on 
* Elective Studies.” 

Later there was a pleasant meeting in 
the Chancellor's house, for whick you do 
not of ccurse care. 





THURSDAY MORNING, 


Next morning the convocation com- 
menced early, and our first paper was that 
of Dr. Morehouse, of which I have al- 
ready spoken. Dr, King was the only one 
of those who discussed the paper who had 
a word to say for the normal school, and 
even he could only deprecate the expres- 
sion of antagonism, remind them that the 
normal schools were to be tried by the 
people and not the academies, and suggest 
that any judgment on them was prema- 
ture. 

The committee appointed by the last 
convocation to report on certain specified 
topics relative to academies, reported in 

art, through Principal Mattice, as fol- 
OWS : 

Experience has demonstrated the wisdom 
of the preliminary examination instituted 
by the ts. 


| earnest pupil, this examination is at the 
|same tine a touchstone which tries the 
work of both. 

Found to be of so much value in prelim- 
inary studies, we earnestly recommend the 
adoption, at an early day, of a similar sys- 
tem of examination in the higher branches 
of study, which are, or ought to be, pur- 
sued in all our academies and high schools. 

With reference to the preliminary exam- 
ination so wisely conceived and so efficient- 
ly carried out, we have but two suggestions 
to make, viz: 

1. That the number of questions on each 
branch submitted be not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred. 

2. That, in the distribution of the Litera- 
ture Fund to the institutions under the care 
of the Regents, some account be made ot 
those who have passed the examination in 
some of the branches required. 

In closing this report we deem it only 
just to say that in the opinion of your com- 
mittee the eminent success and the bene- 
ficial results which have hitherto attended 
this examination are largely due to the ear- 
nest, enthusiastic labors of our worthy and 
able secretary and his no less worthy and 
able assistant. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JONATHAN TEIRNEY, 
Le Roy C. Coo.ey, 
ABRAHAM MATTICE. 

The apove report, as thus far made, was 
accepted, and the comnittee was ‘con- 
tinued. 

This report brought out quite a long dis- 
cussion in which, while the principle of 
examinations was sustained, a sharp discus- 
sion arose as to the details into which, by 
almost a necessity, the Bible-in-the-schools 
question got. 

The whole matter was fina'ly sent over 
for a year by the following resolution 
offered by Dr. Jones. 

Resolved, That the Regents be requested 
to print the questions they may prepare 
and send them to the principals of acade- 
mies, and that a place be assigned at the 
next convocation for remarks upon the use 
of such lists. 

The convocation divided itself into two 
sections, a college and an academic section. 
In the college section Warden Fairbairn’s 
report was considered and disposed of by 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That.copies of the report of 
Warden Fairbairn be distributed to the 
college officers throughout the State, and 
that the further consideration of the sub- 
ject be postponed to the next convocation ; 
also, 

Resolved, That a list of the attendance 
of the colleges at this time be also sent, and 
that the colleges be requested to appoint 
representatives to the annual meetings 
of the convocation, with an expression 
of opinion on the subject under considera- 
tion. 

The academic section heard two papers, 
one by Solomon Seas A. M.,on school 
apparatus, and one by James M. Sprague, 
of New Berlin, and then gravitated back 
to their wrongs from the public schoo) sys- 
tem. 

On reassembling in common session, 
Secretary Pratt moved that a paper of 
Vice-Chancellor Benedict’s be printed 
among the records of the section. Sec- 
retary Pratt’s annals of public education 
were ordered to be printed. Thanks were 
given to the officers of the meeting and 
special thanks to the Chancellor, and after 
some minor business of officers 
the Convention adjourned. 

THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 

The following is the paper read by Prin- 
cipal Oliver Morehouse, of Albion Acad- 
emy, at the 1Y~' Convocation at Al- 
bany, which is alluded to by our corre- 
spondent: 

To speak or write upon the relations of 
the schools of the State, an unlimited 
range is afforded. These relations embrace 
not only their connection with and depend- 
ence on each other, but their bearing upon 
the intellectual development of the varied 
classes of individuals affected by them; 
their relation to the social, commercial, 
political and religious interests of the State, 
and their relations to the eame interests 
and schools of other States. Indeed, the 
schools of our State hold an important re- 
lation, immediately or remotely, to every 
human interest. Other topics than merely 
these relations might, perhaps, more pool 
itably occupy our time, as for example, the 
obligations arising from them. But, first, 
these relations must be considered before 
the obligations can be understood or ful- 
filled. hat I present you on this occa- 
sion will pertain mainly to the relations of 
the schools to each other, and then, with 
the indulgence of the Convocation, an in- 
ference as to the action, the relations found 
to exist, make imperative upon those hav- 
ing the schools in charge. The schools 
sustain the relation of primary and ad- 
vanced or higher, the relation of supply 
and demand, of inspiration and action. 

The common or district school is pri- 
mary, it is the supply school, the inspiring 
school. It is in this where the material is 
taken in its rudest form, and the first ele- 
ments of mental culture instilled and 
brought into action. It is here where the 
child-mind is first inspired with thought, 
and desire to think. 1t is here where prep- 
aration is begun for the next room in the 
great workshop of intellectual men and 
women of the State. The workmen in the 
next room would remain forever idle but 
for this preparatory room. The district 
school holds another and a much more im- 
portant relation to the higher schools. In 
the common or district schools, about 





the result of a somewhat careful examina. | 
tion of the subject. These primary schools | 
look, with propriety, to the higber schools | 
for instruction and guidance, inasmuch as 
they have fiven to the higher schools the 
product of tneir works. And these pri- | 
mary schools claim the best, the most | 
thoroughly qualified the bigber schools can 
furnish, as in this home, this district school 

ninety per cent. of the children are to share | 
their only school advan s. Here is 
seen the relation of dependence and re- 
resource, the relation of supply and de- 
mand. | 

The district school supplies the higher | 
school with pupils and demands instrac- | 
tors. The higher school, the union school, | 
normal school or academy, supplies teach: | 
ers and demands pupils, and is just as de- | 

ndent as the district or primary school. | 

bese relations being mutual, their proper | 
adjustment and free action should never | 
be hindered, but carefully fostered, guarded | 
and encouraged. The acknowledgment of 
these relations, in the conception and exe- 
cution of the various plans to meet the | 
obligations arising from them, will be re- 
ferred to by the children of the State, and | 
the friend of universal human culture, as 
one of the divinest acts on the part of edu- 
cation and the Legislature to be found in 
the records of our educational history, and 
the placing of academies on the same basis 
will be the next. A necessity exis‘ed, and 
teachers’ institutes and teachers’ classes 
were created, organized and sustained by 
legislative enactment to meet the require- 
ment. Much was accomplished through 
these instrumentalities. I have given 
direct instruction upon the theory and | 
— of teaching to more than sixteen | 

et men and women in insti- | 
tutes and normal classes connected with | 
academies, a very large majority of whom 
have taught with fidelity and success. 
Other teachers have, no doubt, taught many 
more. 

These agencies did not meet the necessi- | 
ties. The relation was still pressing. More | 
and better teachers were required, and the | 
normal schools came ioto being. The ob- | 
ject for which they were created and or- 
ganized was noble, one of the noblest that | 
ever moved the soul to action. If further | 
oem is necessary to render the work | 
of these schools available, by securing the | 
absolute service of normal graduates in the | 
districts of our own State, let the Legisla- | 
ture come boldly to the work, and make | 
the conditions of attendance and future 
teaching positive. Let the standard of | 
qualification be elevated, so that no indif- | 
ferently qualified teacher can find place in | 
a backward school, forever keeping it | 
backward. I insist now, as I did two years | 
ago, that the most backward pupils need | 
the best qualified teachers ‘to rouse and | 
inspire them to thought. Let the Legisla- 
ture place the academies upon the same 
basis as the normal, union and district 
schools. Let al’ be free, conditioned upon 
the completion of a prescribed course of | 
study, suited to the relation each sustains ‘ 
to the other and to the common schools, | 
and also to the college. And here 1 amre- | 
minded that I bave yet to say a word rela- | 
tive to the relation of the primary and | 
middle schools to the colleges and universi- 
ties. 

These must be supplied, if supplied at 
all, from the fitting or preparatory schools. 
How near and interesting the relation exist- 
ing between the academies and colleges! 
Snall it be dissolved ? Shall the academics 
be abandoned ? Shall the colleges cease to 
look to them to fill up the ranks, thinned | 
by successive graduations ? No! As I said 
before, let them be placed on the same | 
basis of the other schools of similar grade. | 
Let them be free, free by legal enactment, | 
conditioned upon the completion of a pre- 
scribed course of study. The relation of 
schools of the same or similar grade is dis- 
turbed when one is free and the other 
requires remuneration for the same service, 
The relation of the academy and normal 
school to the college is very much the same 
as that existing between the district school 
and the academy and normal school—that 














hand, mind to sense, and instruct the hosts, 
millions of children, so that they may in- 
telligently and safely exercise the power 
secured to them by organic law to call into 
public service those more cultivated and 
favored? Is there not a disturbance of tte 
true relatioas of school to school * Have we 
a perfect system of schools in our State ? Is 
our system harmonious? Has not the 
spirit of rivalry, hostility, antagonism, 
come to exert a blighting influence ? 

All our schools, from the lowest to the 
highest, have, or should have, the same 
general object in view; and if one needs 
and deserves State aid the other does also. 
The principle is one, the work is one, the 
workers should be a unit; and all the work- 
ers should be thoroughly qualitied for the 
place and work assigaed them. As to the 
methods of teaching, the teacner must be 
competent. He must know what he is 
teaching, and know that he knows it. 
Teaching must be living. The teacher 
must burn with enthusiasm. He must give 
his teaching a living character by bringin 
it into connection with all collateral know]- 
edge—geography, history, mythology and 
philosophy—in its true signification. All 
should be tributary to it, while it must not 
be forgotten that classical culture stands 
inseparably connected with all liberal 
studies, There is one other relation of 
which I wish to speak, and that is, English 
schools or classes to German, French and 
Chinese classes or schools. That the Eng- 
lish branches—the English language— 
should be thoroughly taught, iy selt- 
evident. That all the branches pursued 
in our schools should be taught in Eng- 
lish, is equally evident. As we love and 
cherish our own country and its institu- 
tions, so should we Yankeety, Anglify and 
Americanize all that comes to our shores, 
whether it be language or men. Our chil- 
dren should master the English language 
in its rots, trace out the affinities of these 
roots, and be prepared to connect facts 
into principles and qualify themselves to 
pursue all branches and all knowledge. 

nowledge thus acquired, is knowledge. 
What we require of our children, what 
is good tor them, is good for the children 
of foreigners, and should be required of 
them. Had I the control of the treasury 
of the State or nation, not a dollar shou.d 
be paid for giving instruction in any living 
foreign languege, when the object was to 
qualily persons to extend its use in our coun- 
try. Not but there are advantages to be de- 
rived from them in obtaining nice shades ot 
meaning, &c., but these advantages sink 
into insignificance in contrast with the 
damage done in hindering the progress and 
pertection of our own language, so well 
adapted to give expression to every thought 
and emotion of the heart. 

The theme of this paper is prolific of dis- 
cussion, and while 1 have presented very 
little if anything that is new, yet I remem- 
ber that our preseat object is not novelty, 
but truth, and truth less for speculative 
than for practical purposes. The duty of 
education presses anon upon each genera- 
tion, justas if nobody hai ever educated 
or been educated before. Therefore, each 
successive teacher, school and generation, 
must bave individually living convictions 
of, and living interests in the relations and 
the great truths with which each deals, 
The moment that a system, whatever its 
original excellences, becomes ‘stereotyped 
and fossilized or antagonistic in its parts, 
the moment that it becomes a matter of 
tradition and is adhered to, not as supply- 
ing the felt needs of the present, only as a 
bequest, no matter how intrinsically pre- 
cious froma buried past, it becomes, so far 
as any practica] use is concerned, “ a dead 
head,’ and the sooner it is decently buried 
and replaced by a system grounded on con 
scious wants and living principles the bet 
ter. Each successive company of edu- 
cators must be fired afresh with the spirit 
and trained anew in the methods of their 
works. 

Principal Morehouse’s paper led to an 
entnated discussion, opened by Professor 
Wilson, who stated that though he had 
small acquaintance with the norma! schools, 


a full college course is a good thing, and | his impression was decidedly in favor of 


even a necessity being admitted, the fact 
that the college depends upon the academy 
and normal school for patronage may be 
ignored. 

It is believed that while the academies 
are conducted as they have been and look 
for support from tuition bills and the ap- | 
propriation from the Literature Fund, a} 
very limited number will be found prepar- 
ing for college. This belief is based upon 
actual results for the past five years. The 
academic departments of normal schools 
will do a part of this work and do it well; 
but the few normal schools engaged in it 
cannot meet the demand for the whole 
State, or any considerable part of it, whether 
charges in the academies are made 
or not. As members of the normal 
department or class pass through three 
entire normal and academic courses 
without expense for text books or tuition, 
and as they are pledged to teach, they will 
not be very apt to have a college course, 
or make special preparation tor it. 

It was a great step in advance to make 
the common union and normal schools 
free; while it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to do this, it seems to me it ought not 
to have left the other duty undone, viz.: 
to make the academies free also. Do not 
the multitudes living in the neighborhoods 
of academies need their advantages? Will 
we have, can we have the mental culture, 
and the fitting for the college course with- 
out them ? ‘vin the masses in the rural 





district be lifted up and advanced by the 


academies as places of education. He 
thought the spirit of those that had been 
educated in the academies, much supe- 
rior to those that had been trained in 
the normal schools. He therefore sympa- 
thized most heartily with the university, in 
favor of the academies, though no enemy 
to the normal schools, 
Principal Mattice said : 


| ILrise to heartily indorse the sentiments 


of Prof. Wilson with reference to results 
of instruction in normal schools, There 
is in the history of almost every young 
man a sophomore period when he is wiser 
than he will ever be again. This period 
sometimes is reached before enwring col- 
lege, but most usually is found in the 


| sophomore class in college, and there is no 


a e like the two subsequent in col 
ege to take this conceit out of him. Now 
the misfortune of our normal sc ,ools, nev- 
er so well conducted, is that they graduate 
the majority of their pupils at this period 
| of life, and it requires many years and 
many hard knocks to get these graduates 
safely over this period. 
| Regent Lewis remarked: There is a 
germ of thought contained in the excellent 
| paper read which is worthy of being 
elaborated, and it is to be hoped that it 
| may hereafter be the subject of a distinct 
| paper by some of the distinguished scholars 
of this Convocation—it is that which 
| points to free education in the higher in- 
| stitutions of the State, and that its liber- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 6.] 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


-; *,* We invite the attention of teachers and educa- 

jonists to the following announcement of boogs re- 
oo issued by us. We will send sam le copies of 
either or all of them, if desired for examination with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of the appended 
price. 

First Lessons in. Our Country’s History, 
bringing out its salient pointe and aiming to com- 
bine simplicity with sense. By Wa, Swinton, A. —" 
Prof. History in the Univ. Cal, author * Condense 
History U. 8,” ete., 1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated. 

80 cents. By mail, tor examivation, on re- 
coipt of 6O cents. 
rd Boek of Spelling, Oral and Writteo. 
by to attain wrectieal results in the aequisi- 
tion of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to serve 
an introduction to word analysis. By Prof. 
WitiiaM Swintox, Prof. of the Engtish Language. 
University of California, autbor of “ Condensed His- 
tory U. 8.” ** Rambles among Words,” &e.,&e 154 
pages. Price 25 cents. By mail on receipt of the 
price 
Botany tor Young People. How Plants Be- 
HAVE HOW THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO 
WORK For THEM, &c., by Prof, Asa Gray, author of 
“Gray's Botanical Series.” Beautifully illustrated, 
and printed on fine ape. 4to. Price cents, 
By mail on receipt of the price. Just ready. 


uestions tor Written Examinations. An aid 

= Candidates tor Teachers’ Certificates, aud a 
Hand-Book for Examiners and ‘Teachers. By Jou 
Sweet. Cloth. 202 pages. Price $1. By mail on 
receipt of the price. 

A Practical ‘‘ourse with the German. A now 
work of great excelience, and + “4 
For Schoows and Academies, Sy Prof. W. H. Woop- 
Bury, author of  Woodbury’s German Series.” 1 vol. 
Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail, for examination, for 
$1.25. Just ready. 

An Element Manua!t of Chemistry: 

abridged, witl the co-operation of the author, from 

Eliot & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By 

Wa. Kiptxy Nicnoxs, Assistant Professor of Geu- 

erai Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. Fully ill d with and 

other cuts. I vol. 12mo. Cloth, 360 pages. Price 
1.50. Gy mail, for examination, with a view to 

introduction, ou receipt of $1. 


Swinten’s Word Analysis. A Graded Class- 
BOOK uF ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WoxDs, with practical 
exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synon- 
yms and the use of words. By WituiAmM Swinton, 
Prof. of the English Language io the University of 
Califoraia, author of “ A Condensed History of the 
United States,” ‘‘Rembles Among Words,” X&c., ke, 
lyol. 123 pages. Price 40 cents. By mail, for ex- 
amination, 25 cents. 


An Elementary Grammar ot the Greek Lan- 
G@uAGE, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By Samvet 
H. Tayiou, LL.D, Based on the twenty-tifth edi- 
tion of Kuhner’s Grammar. | vol. 400 pages. Prico 
$1.60. By mail, for examination, on receipt of 
$1.25. 

A Condensed School History ot the United 
States, constructed for detinitive results in Recita- 
tion, and cuntaining a new method of Topical Re- 
views. juuuiam Swinton, A, M., Professor of 
History in’ the University of California, and author 
ot “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” <c., 
&e. Ilustrated with Maps, Portraits and other illus- 
trations. 1 vol. Cloth. 300 pages. Price, for exam- 
ination, 75 cents. : 

[¥" More than 50,000 copies sold since its publication 
@ year ago. 

Catheart’s Youth's Speaker. Selections in 
Prose, Porrry and DiaLocugs, suited to kn 
cities of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition 
Day requirements of Commov Schools and Acade- 
mies; with wany new and original pieces. By Gro. 
R. Carucant, A.M. 190 pages. Cloth. Price, for 
examination, 75 cents. 

Robinson’s Buampice. Arithmetical Exam- 
PLes, Menta, anp Wairrex. (With and without 
answers.) With numerous Tables of Money: 
Weights, Measures, ete,, designed for review an 
test exercises. By D. Ww. Fisn, A. M, Cloth, 282 
pages. Price, 75 cents, for examination. 

The spencerian Drawing Books. A Series 
ov AN ELEMENTAKY AND PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER, 
designed especially for the use uf Schools, on a new 
and excelleat plan. Pre by H. Hrrournes, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High 
School, and late Prof. of Dewwing, U. 8. Naval Acad- 
emy. To be compieted in 6 books. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
now ready. Price, $0 cents each, for examination. 

Rambles Among Words. Their Poetry, His- 
Tory AND Wispom. By Wittiam Swintoy, A. M. 
Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, and marbled 
giger. A new, revised edition, 302 pages: Price, 
$1. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price 

(¥" Full testimonials of the above are published in 
the September number of the EpucationaL Report- 
gx, where will also be found full descriptive notices 
of all of our new issues, together with much general 
educational news ot interest and value. The Ra- 
porTen wil) be sent tree of charge, on application, 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

EDUCATIONAL PUSLISHERS, 
138 aud 140 Grand Street, New York. 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 








eet 
8. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positious by imparting a sound business education 
The roo ns are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 








ou: 
FAIRBANKS’ 
(foamneety Elisworth's) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
756 BROADWAY. 

Superior advantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowledged to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B. F. Keiley, an able 
and experienced teacher. 

New aud elegant rooms wil! be taken September 1. 
Seneeresee at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

Thirty-five per cent. saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for the fall. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to pup!ls of the public schools during their vacation, 


~ inca 
Post Office Notice,—The Mails for 
Europe during the week ending Saturday. Ang 
17, isn, will close at this office on Wednesday at 7 
a. &., on Thursday at 11 a. ™., and on Saturday at 10 
aM. P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





Tne Lanp or FrLowers, —8ulpbur 
Springs, Fla., is one of the greatest curi- 
osities in the South. It bursts forth in the 
midst of the most fertile country in the 
State. It bubbles up in a basin nearly one 
hundred feet deep and about an acre in 


extent, and sending from it a deep stream | 


sixty to one hundred feet wide and extend- 
ing six to eight miles to Ocklawaha River. 
In the spring itself fifty boats may lie at 
anchor—quite a fleet. The spring thus 
forms a natural inland port, to which three 
steamers now run regulirly from St. John's, 
making close connections with the ocean 
steamers at Pilatka. The clearness of the 
water is truly wonderful. It seems even 
more transparent than air; you see the 
bottom, eighty feet below the bottom of 
your boat, the exact form of the smallest 

ebble, the outline color of the leaf that 

as sunk, and all the prismatic colors of 
the rainbow are refi Large fish swim 
in it, every scale visible, and every move- 
ment distinctly seen. if you go over the 
spring in a boat you will see the fissure in 

e rocks from which the river pours up 
like an inverted cataract. 





Hew York School Journal. 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SuBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, inadvance. 


GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 





NEW YORK, AUGUST 24, 1872 








THE MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 

The sixth annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of the State of 
Missouri, Mr. John Monteith, is a docu- 
ment of some 250 pages, and includes re- 
views of the working of the State Univer- 
sity, the State Normal Schools, the St. 
Louis Public Schools, the Blind Asylum, 
etc., with general statistics, and engravings 
of the State University, the Lincoln Insti- 
tute at Jefferson City,the Kirksville Nor- 
mal School, the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion at Fulton, and the Cote Brilliante 
Public School at St. Louis—the latter be- 
lieved to be one of the most perfect public 
school buildings in the United States. The 
number of children of school age in the 
State is placed at 634,443, in a population 
of 1,721,295. Of these, 597,270 are white, 
and 37,173 coloréd. The number attend- 
ing school in 1871 was 330,070, an increase 
of 49,597 over the previous year, though 
the proportion of non-attendants is still by 
far too large. The total amount of money 
raised for school purposes during the year, 
including teachers’ wages, school buildings 
and incidental expenses, was $1,687,573, of 
which over a million was raised by direct 
tax. Missouri is a comparatively new State, 
and it is only within a few years that a 
public school system has been put in oper- 
ation. It is gratifying, therefore, to learn 
from the Superintendent’s report that 
“the common schools have almost uni- 
versally increased in the materials of 
strength, enlirged in size, and grown more 
and more in favor with the people.” This 
prosperity is attributable in part to the im- 
proved temporal condition of the people, 
“but mainly to a growing confidence in 
our grand system of education, supporied, 
as it now is, by the preponderating senti- 
ment of the whole intelligent world.” A 
suggestive fact is stated by the Superin- 
tendent: “One county has drawn upon 
the State treasury to the amount of over 
$3,000 for criminal prosecution, and paid 
during the same period its best teacher but 
$30 a month ; supported but one private 
and fifteen public schools, and returned 
an estimated value of school buildings and 
grounds amounting to $915, all told. The 
assessed valuation of the land in this coun- 
ty is but $1.04 per acre—lower than that of 
any other county in the State, with one 
exception.” And this, the Superintendent 
states, is not a mere coincidence. ‘‘ It can 
be demonstrated that those portions of the 
State where crime is most abundant ; where 
fugitives from justice in other States have 
found the most welcome asylum ; where 
bands of depredators have required execu- 
tive interference; where the public funds 
have been most recklessly wasted and 
squandered, and the power of the law 
has been weakest; there abound the 
most violent opponents to education—the 
largest proportion of illiterate people, 
with almost no organized system of public 
instruction.” The question of school- 
houses is discussed, and the contrast be- 
tween the fine edifices of the town and the 
poor buildings, frequently log huts, of the 
rural districts, forcibly presented. While 
deprecating extravagance, the Superinten- 
dent says: ‘‘By all means let us have 
spacious, neat, but plain school buildings ; 
let us insist upon proper arrangements and 
modes of ventilation ; upon a convenience 
that shall demand good furniture, black- 
boards, means of easy entrance and egress, 
clothes rooms and even dinner rooms for 
the children.” It would appear that hard- 
ly anything else could be required! The 
necessity for a more prompt, as well asa 
more liberal, compensation of teachers is 
urged. ‘A difficulty which our better 
class of teachers meet, and which is caus- 
ing the loss to the State of some of its best 
teaching talent, is the tardiness with which 
teachers’ wages are paid. Out of an insti- 
tute containing forty-five teachers, quite 
three-fourths testified that their wages were 
one year behind, while a portion of these 
were waiting for the delinquent salary of 
two years.” This is certainly a bad con- 
dition of affairs for the teachers, and dis- 
graceful to the State. The progress of the 
two normal schools is spoken of as encour- 
aging, and much is hoped of them in 
giving the State generally a better 





class of teachers; but slow pay will 





perintendent favors the teaching of vocal 
music in the public schools; discusses the 
Bible question, which has crept in even 
there ; urges an immediate revision of the 
general school law ; and closes with a re- 
view of the question of compulsory educa- 


_. | tion, which he is inclined to disfavor. “ It 


is quite evident,” he says, ‘‘ that the time 
to enact forced attendance upon schools in 
Missouri has not yet come. We must try 


men of the different towns in the State are 
also empowered to admonish the careless 
or recusant of their duty under the law, 
and, in case of continued negligence, to re- 
move such children as may have become 
“rude, stubborn or unruly” from under 
their care, and to bind them out to indi- 
viduals or to charitable institutions until 





they attain the age of majority. 
Compulsory education is, therefore, the 


our hand in another direction. It is ours | law of Connecticut, and if the requirement 


to build school-houses, perfect our normal | be enforced, as it probably will be, that 
schools, improve our teachers in our sys- | State will more than ever before deserve the 


tems of instruction, and deepen and widen 
among our people a healthy educational 
sentiment, asthe only proper basis of a 
system worthy a great State.” 

The educational system of Missouri in- 
cludes a School of Minesand Metallurgy at 
Rolla, under the control of Prof. Chas. P. 
Williams. The course of study comprises 
the pure and implied mathemativs requisite 
for the civil, mechanical or mining eéngi- 
neer. The institution is reported to be in 
a flourishing condition. 

The seventeenth annual report of the 
Board of Directors of the St. Louis public 
schools is accompanied by that of the Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Wm. T. Harris, and has 
an appendix of rules, statistics, etc. There 
are also engravings of the Normal School, 
the High School, and one of the public 
school buildings. In a population of 325,- 
000 there are enrolled, between 5 and 21 
years of age (drawing State money), 101,- 
127. The number between 6 and 16 years 
of age is 65,721. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the day and evening schools is 
31,087. The statistics of the private schools 
are not given; therefore the exact percent- 
age of school attendance cannot be ascer- 
tained. The board, however, “ congrat- 
ulate the public on the present flourishing 
condition as well as the future prospects 
of the schools.” The Superintendent, on 
the basis of his school statistics, discusses 
at considerable length, and rather grand- 
iloquently, the “Nature and Importance 
of Moral Education,” but wishes to 
be “explicitly understood as claiming 
only that public school education is 
moral, and completely so, on its own basis ; 
that it lays the basis for religion, but is not 
a substitute for religion.”” He concludes, 
after all, that “the relation of the Human 
to the Divine cannot form a subject of leg- 


islation in a free State, nor a topic of in- 
struction in public schools; the church 


justly claims the prerogative of enlighten- 
ing man on the highest of all themes.” 
The normal and the high schools are doing 
their assigned work with credit, and the 
O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute is regarded 
as a source of pride to the city. As in 
Milwaukee, a course of German instruction 
is followed in the public schools. Consid- 
erable attention is now paid also to the ed- 
ucation of colored children, and good pro- 
gress is made. 








THE NEW EDUCATIONAL LAW IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

The new educational law in Ccnnecticut, 
passed at the last session ofthe Legislature, 
and just published in full in the Hartford 
papers, is calculatei to stir the people of 
that State to a realizing sense of their re- 
sponsibilities toward the young and toward 
the community generally. To begin with, 
the first section of the law makes the duty 
of training and education compulsory—the 
phraseology being as follows: “All parents, 
and those who have the care of children, 
shall bring them up in some honest 


and lawful calling or employment; 
and shall instruct them or cause 
them to be instructed in reading, 


writing, English grammar, geography and 
arithmetic. And every parent, guardian, 
or other person having control and charge 
of any child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, shall cause such child # 
attend some public or private day school at 
least three months in each year, six weeks at 
least of which attendance shall be consec- 
utive; or to be instructed at home at least 
three months in each year in the branches 
of education required to be taught in the 
public schools, unless the physical or 
mental condition of the child is such as 
to render such attendance inexpedient or 
impracticable.” The penalties defined by 
the fourth and seventh sections of the law, 
for disobedience to these requirements, are 
sufficiently sharp. A fine of five dollars 
per week is imposed upon parents or 
guardians who neglect or refuse to obey, 
up to the limit of thirteen weeks in one 
year—so that the parents or guardians of 
every Connecticut child who is not sent 
to school for a twelvemonth must pay $65, a 





penalty formidable enough to insure strict | 


| title of “ the land of steady habits.” With 


| all its young educated and trained to use- 
| ful work, and with all neglectful parents 
| “admonished” or disciplined and fined, it 
| is difficult to see why Connecticut should 
not become an American Germany in all 
that relates to popular instruction and in- 
telligence. The new law seems stringent 
—almost harsh—but we are not certain but 
its introduction into every State of the 
Union would prove to be the best preven- 
tive of the crime and misery which follow 
in the wake of ignorance and idle- 
ness. According to the census of 1870, 
Connecticut had about 30,000 illiterate 
persons over the age of ten years, out of a 
population of 537,454. Under the census of 
18380, if this new law should produce the 
expected results, there will be no person 
within her borders destitute of the rudi- 
ments of education—a consummation which 
not Connecticut alone, but every other 
State in the Union, might usefully labor to 
attain. 








GOOD READERS. 


It is a common saying that not one per- 
son in a thousand is able to give a quotation 
with absolute accuracy. How many out 
of ath dare capable of reading any 
striking passage with effect ? 

The art of good reading is cultivated 
in Europe much more carefully than in 
this country, perhaps for the reason that 
the American habit of rapid talking plunges 
our people into the pernicious fashion of 
hurrying over the printed page as rapidly 
as they throw words off the end of the 
tongue, but there is no good reason why 
elocutionary acquirements should not re 
ceive among us the attention they deserve. 
This subject was brought prominently be- 
fore the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in a paper read by Miss Emily 
A. Taylor, teacher of elocution in the Nor- 
mal School at Albany, and pablished in 
a recent issue of the Scnoot JourRNAL. 
One point urged by Miss Taylor is of vital 
importance in the training of young chil- 
dren if they are to become good readers— 
the work should be commenced at an 
early age. While we do not believe 
in the forcing process, which has an inju- 
rious effect upon the young, itis certainly 
the duty of parents and teachers to see 
that when a child begins to read it ought 
to be required to read naturally. In sp2ech, 
every child is ready enough, rattling off its 
comments upon the little events of the mo- 
ment with animation ani fluency—but 
under the ordinary methods of instruction, 
the same words on a printed paze which, 
in speaking, are all pronounced with em- 
phasis, are drawled out without the slight- 
est attempt at expression. Parents, who 
are the earliest teachers, can rectify this 
common error, in their own households, 
without severe labor; and when they have 
done this, they will have fitted the child to 
profit by the tuition of the schools, besides 
relieving the professionil teacher of the 
task of undoing what has been badly done. 








NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The National Education Association, 
which closed its twelfth annual session in 
Boston on the 8th inst., unanimously 
adopted resolutions commendatory of the 
measure now pending in Congress for the 
appropriation of the net proceeds of sales 
of the public lands for educational pur- 
poses. This project has met the approval 
of the House of Representatives, but is 
yet to be acted upon by the Senate. It 
will come up at the next session as unfin- 
ished business, and the hearty approval 
which it has received from a body com- 
posed of representative educators from all 
parts of the country should commend it to 
the early attention of Senators. The bill, 
as passed by the House, provides for the 
distribution of one-half of the proceeds of 
public land sales among the several States, 
for a term of years, on the basis of 
illiteracy—the remaining moiety to con- 
stitute a permanent Educational Fund. 
The good results of this system 
cannot be overestimated. It will serve to 





ple, by aiding those States which do not 
possess schoo] funds, and which contain 
undue proportions of illiterates; and it 
will stimulate the growth of educational 
institutions, which, once started, will un- 
questionably be sustained. The thinking 
American naturally regards free education 
as the corner-stone of the liberties he en. 
joys—is it té> much to say that the num. 
ber of thinking Americans is increasing » 





WE publish to-day a letter from Albany 
from a very esteemed corresp ndent with. 
out correction. We had not seen in the 
published reports any such antagonism be. 
tween the academies and the higher clasg 
of public schools as he seems to have felt, 
but we have preferred to let him speak for 
himself. We are free to say that if any 
antagonism does arise between public. 
school teaching and private schools, in any 
grade whatever, we are for the public 
school. But we do not yet sce any such 
antagonism. The general public-schoo| 
system has, as yet, with a small number of 
exceptions only,comprehended the primary 
and grammar education. We confess to 4 
hope that it will ultimately include collegi- 
ate and even university education for those 
who desire it; but that point is not yet 
reached, and meanwhile the academies jn 
& measure supply the lack. 





OBITUARY. 
CHARLES L. BALCH. 

Professor Charles L. Balch, Vic2-Princi- 
pal of Public School No. 19, died last 
Sunday at No. 151 East Kighty-fifth street, 
of an overdose of morphine, taken on Sun. 
day evening to relieve an attack of neural. 
gia. Professor Balch was about thirty. 
three years of age, and was the son of 4 
Universalist clergyman, who preached jp 
this city for many years. He was edu- 
cated at the Free College of New York 
was the valedictorian of his class, and took 
all its principal prizes. He became a Uni. 
tarian preacher in Chicago and elsewhere 
but losing his liking for the business and 
the doctrines, he turned his attention to 
teaching. He taught the classics for g 
while in private schools, especially in those 
of the Sosteere, He was a prominent 
member of the Liberal Clu of this city—s 
ready speaker and forcible debater, and 
had won many friends. A fine career 
seemed opening before him. His health 
was unusually good, and he had not com. 
plained very seriously of neuralgia until 
within a short time of his death. e leaves 
a young wife and child and a host of 
friends who will bitterly mourn his loss. 


The Library. 


Harkness’ Macaztne: September. Vol, 
I, No.1. Published by James & Web) 
Wilmington, Del. ' 
We welcome this new magazine as the 

forerunner of a new educational era in the 

thriving little State of Delaware. If we 
may believe the concurrent evidence of the 

Commissioner of the Government Bureau 

of Education, of the Hon. Willard Hall, 

widely known as “ the father of the school 
law” of that State, and of the Census enume- 

rators, Delaware has long been in need of a 

thorough school reform. The census re- 

turns for 1870 show that out of a total 
population of 125,015, more than one-fifth, 
or 23,100 persons over the age of ten 

years, are unable to write ; while 19,356, 

or more than one-sixth, cannot read. This 

is a lamentable exhibit of illiteracy in a 

State which is prosperous and pushing in 

every direction of material progress. It is 

fall time to stir the sluggish public mind to 

a sense of its duty to the young; 

and in no way can this essential 

work be more effectively done than 
by the diffusion of sound doc. 
trine through the medium of types 
and ink. Professor Harkness, President 
of the State Normal University at Wilming- 
ton, has, therefore, taken a long step to 
ward the reform of his State, by beginning 
the issue of a lively magazine, devoted 
chiefly to educational subjects and home 
topics. Contributions are invited from all 
persons who are interested in the problems 
of education, or who have suggestions to 
offer ; and the most liberal views will be 
given afair field. We suggest to Professor 
arkness the propriety of giving to the 
public such facts in relation to the present 
aspect of educational matters in his State 
as shall define its exact place among the 
commonwealths of the Union ; the valueof 
statistics of this character being not only 
for the present time, but also for the 
future, when comparisons with the past 
will become instructive and important. 

Piympron’s Parker's Pariosopny. A 
new edition revised and enlarged. New 
York : Collins & Brother. 

Prof. Geo. W. Plympton, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, has revised, enlarged 
and otherwise wonderfully improved the old 
familiar text-book, “Parker's Philosophy; 
but he has so honestly and conscientiously 
done his work—with an evident desire no 
to destroy a single feature of the favorite 
cade mecum of many a scientist now teach 
ing his own boys what he learned from it 
in his youth—that it is a pleasure to skia 

the tascinating pages, and fully # 

a pleasure does it give us to bear te 
timony to the fact that the editor has dont 
full justice to the illustrious author, sod 














has given us a first-class compendium 
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natural and experimental philosophy with 

additions to the origi work, and 
= its text corrected only where the re- 
cent progress in physical science rendered 
such corrections necessary. 

{Tae Watcnworp: A COLLECTION OF 
Sunpay Scoot Music, By J. AsToR 
Buoav. Boston: White, Smith & Perry, 
298 and 300 Washington street. 

Tuis is an attractive little compilation of 
pular and lively melodies, such as can be 
easily learned and not soon forgotten, the 
neral introduction and use of which in 

Sunday-schools would greatly tend to pro- 

mote spirit and zest in school singing, and 

thus, ultimately, cause—what is so much 
desired—better congregational singing. 


MAGAZINES, ETC. 

Le Bon Ton, Journal des Motes of Paris 
Fashions for September, is published in this 
city and Paris. Its fashion plates are not 
inferior to those of any fashion publication, 
and the descriptions form an easy guide to 
the amateur dressmaker or the prudent 
housewife. The fashion letter from Paris 
and the interesting stories in the present 
number cannot fail to attract the reader's 
earnest attention. 


A FATHER’S ERROR. 

Mr. Solomon Winthrop was a plain old 
farmer—an austere, precise man who did 
everything by established rules, and could 
see no reason why people should grasp at 
anything beyond what had been reached 
by their great grandfather. He had three 
children, two boys and a girl. There was 
Jeremiah, seventeen years old; Samuel 
fifteen ; Fanny thirteen. 

It was a cold winter's day. Samuel was 
in the kitchen reading a book, and so inter- 
ested was he that he did not notice the 
entrance of his fatber. Jerry was in the 

posite corner, engaged in ciphering out 
a sum which he had found in his arith- 
metic. 

“Sam,” said his father, ‘‘have you 
workéd that sum out yet ?” 

“No, father,” answered the boy, hesi- 





tatingly. ‘ ; 

“Didn't I tell you to stick to your arith- 
metic till you had done it?” said Mr. Win- 
throp in a severe tone. 

Samuel hung down his head and looked 
troubled. : . 

“Why haven't vou done it ?” continued 
the f:ther. ; 

“T can’t do it, father,” tremblingly said 

Samuel. 
“Can’t doit! And why not? Look at 
Jerry, there, with his slate and pencil. He 
had ciphered further than you have long 
before he was as old as you are.” 

“Jerry was always fond of sums and 
problems, father. They have no interest 
at all for me.” 

“That's because you don't try to feel an 
interest in your studies. What ook is that 
you are reading ?” 

‘“‘Tt’s a work on philosophy, father.” 

“A work on fiddlesticks! Go put it 
away, this instant, and then get your slate ; 
anddon’t you let me see you away from 
your arithmetic until you can work out 
those roots. Do you understand?” 

Samuel made no answer, but silently he 
put away his philosophy; and then he got 
his slate and sat down in the chimney cor- 
ner. His lips trembled and his eyes moist- 
ened, for he was very unhappy. His father 
had been harsh toward him, and he felt 
that it was without a cause. 

‘*Sam,” said Jerry, as soon as their 
father had gone out of the room, “I'll do 
that sum for you.” 

“No, Jerry,” repliel the younger 
brother, with a grateful look, “that will 
be deceiving father. I'll try to do thesum, 
but I fear that I shall not succeed.” 

Samuel worked very hard, but to no pur- 
pose. His mind was not on the subject be- 
fore him. The roots and squares, the 
bases and perpendiculars, though compar- 
atively simple in themselves, were to him 
amass of incomprehensible things ; and 
the more he tried, the more he became per- 

lexed and bothered. The truth was, his 
father did not understand him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncom- 
monly intelligent for one of his age. Mr. 
Winthrop was a thorough mathematician; 
be hardly ever came across a problem he 
could not solve, and he desired that his 
boy should be like him. He considered 
thae the acme of educational perfection 
lay in the power of conquering Euclid; 
and he often expressed the opinion that, 
were Euclid living then, he could “‘ give 
the old geometrician a hard tussle.” 

He seemed not to understand that differ- 
ent minds were made with different capaci- 
ties, and what one mind gras with ease 
another of equal power would fail to com- 
prehend. Hence, because Jerry progressed 
rapidly with his mathematical studies, and 
could already survey a piece of land of 
many angles, he imagined that as Samuel 
made no progress in the same branch he 
was idle and careless, and so treated him 
accordingly. He never candidly conversed 
with his younger son, with a view to as- 
certain the true bent of his mind; but he 
had his own standard of the power of all 
minds, and he pertinaciously adhered to it. 

There was another thing that Mr. Win- 
throp could not see, and that was that Sam- 
uel was continually pondering upon such 
profitable matter as was interesting to him, 
and that he was scarcely ever idle; nor did 
his father see, either, that if he ever wished 
his boy to become a mathematician, he was 
pursuing the very course to prevent such a 
result. Instead of endeavoring ‘to make 
the study interesting to the child, he was 
making it obnoxious. 

dinner hour came, and Samuel had 
not worked out the sum. His father was 


Poor Samuel left the kitchen for his own 
room and there he sat and cried. At length 
his mind seemed to pass from the wrong 
he had suffered at the hands of his father, 
and his face lightened up. There was a 
fire in the room below his chamber, so he 
was not very cold ; and getting up he went 
to a closet and from under a lot of old | 
clothes he took forth some long strips of 
wood. He had bits of wire, little scraps 
of plate, pieces of twine and dozens of 
small wheels that he had made himself, and | 
he seemed to be working to get the whole | 
together after some particular fashion of 
his own. 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away 
when his sister entered his chamber. She 
had her apron gathered up in her band, 
and afier closing the door softly behind 
her, she approached the spot where her 
brother sat. 

“ Here, Sammy, see I have brought you 
something to eat. I know you must be 
hungry.” 

As she spoke she opened her apron and 
took out four cakes,a piece of pie and 
some cheese. The boy was hungry, and 
hesitated not to avail himself of bis sister's 
kind offer. He kissed her as he took the 
cakes and thanked her. 

““Oh, what pretty thing is that you are 
making?” said Fanny, as she gazed upon 
her brother’s labor. “ Won't you give it to 
me when it is done?” 

“ Not this one, sister,” returned the boy 
with a smile; ‘“‘but I will make you one 
equally as pretty.”’ 

Fanny thanked her brother, and soon 
after 1 ft the room, while the boy went on 
with his work. 

Before jong the various materials that 
had been subject to Samuel’s knife and 
pincers were joined and grooved together 
in a curious manner. 

The embryo philosopher set the machine 
—for it looked like a machine—upon the 
floor, then gazed upon it intently. His 
eye gleamed with a peculiar glow of satis- 
faction; he looked proud and happy. 
While he stood and gazed upon the child 
of his labors, the } ao opened and his 
father entered. 

“What! are you not studying?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Winthorp, as he noticed the 
boy standing in the middle of the floor. 
Samuel trembled when he heard his 
father’s voice, and turned pale with fear. 
‘*Ha! what is that?” said bis father, as 
he caught sight of the curious construction 
on the tloor. ‘‘This is the secret of your 
idleness. Now I see how itis you cannot 
master your studies. You == your time 
in making them fly-cages. I'll see whether 
you'll learn to attend to your lessons or 
not, young man. There |” 


As the father uttered these harsh ejacu- 
lations, he put his foot upon the object of 
his displeasure. The boy uttered a quick 
cry, and sprang forward, but too late. The 
curious construction was crusbed to atoms 
—the labor of long weeks. Looking at the 
mass of ruins and then covering his face 
with his hands, he burst into tears. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed ?” said Mr. Win- 
throp; “a great boy like you to spend your 
time in making clap-traps, and then cry 
about it because I choose you should at- 
tend to your studies. Now goto the barn 
and help Jerry to shell corn.” 

The boy was too full of grief to make 
any explanation, and without any word he 
left his chamber. But for long days after- 
wards he was w and downhearted. 

“Samuel,” said Mr. hai ga) one day 
after the spring had opened. ‘‘I have seen 
Mr. Young, and he is willing to take you 
as an apprentice. Jerry and I can get 
along on the farm, and I think the best 
thing you can do is to learn the black- 
smith’s trade. I have given up all hopes 
of ever making a surveyor out of you, and 
if you had a farm you would not know 
how to measure it or jay it out. Jerry will 
soon be able to take my place as surveyor, 
and I have already made arrangements for 
having him sworn and obtain his commis- 
sion. But yourtrade is a good one, how- 
ever, and I have no doubt you will be able 
to make a good living at it.” 

Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neigh- 
boring town, and he carried on quite an 
extensive business. Moreover, he had the | 
reputation of being a fine man. Samuel 
was delighted with his father's proposal, 
and when he learned that Mr. Young car- | 
ried on quite a large machine shop, he was | 
in ecstasies. His trunk was packed—a good | 
supp'y of clothes having been provided ; 
and after kissing his mother and sister, and 
shaking hands with his father and brother, 
mounted the stage and set off for his new 
destination. 

He found Mr. Young all he could wish, 
and went into his business with an assidui- 
ty that surprised his master. 

One evening after Samuel Winthrop bad 
been with his new master six months, the 
latter came into the shop after all the 
journeymen had quit work and gone home, 
and found the youth busily engaged in fit- 





Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest 
son with pride, and often expressed a wish 
that his other son should have been like 
him. Samuel had come home to visit his 
parents, and Mr. Young had come with 

im, 

“ Mr. Young,” said Mr. Winthrop, after 
the tea things had been cleared away, “that 
is a fine factory they have just erected in 
your town.” 

‘* Yes,” returned Mr. Young, “‘ there are 


three of them, and they are doiag a very 


heavy business.” 

“‘T understand they have an extensive 
machine shop connected with the factories. 
Now, if my boy Sam is a good workman, 
as you say be is, perhaps he might get a 
first-rate situation there.” 

Mr. Young looked at Samuel and smiled. 

“ By the way,” continued the old farm- 
er, “ what is all the noise I see and hear in 
the papers about those patent Winthrop 
looms? They tell me they go ahead of 
anything that was ever got up before.” 

“You must ask yourson about that,” 
said Mr. Young. “That is some of Sam- 
uel’s business.” 

“Eh? What! some of Sam——” 

The old man stopped short and gazed at 
his son. He was bewildered. It could 
not be that his son—his idle son—was the 
inventor of the great power loom that bad 
taken all the manufacturers by surprise. 

“‘ What do you mean ?” he at length in- 

quired. 
_ “It is simply this, father, that the loom 
is mine,” returned Samuel, with conscious 
pride. “I have invented it and taken a 
patent right, and I have already been of- 
fered ten thousand dollars for the patent- 
right in two adjoining States. Don't you 
remember that clap-trap you crushed with 
your foot six ay ago?” 

‘ Yes,” replied the old man, whose eyes 
were bent to the floor, and over whose mind 
a new light seemed beaming. 

“Well,” continued Samuel, “that was 
almost a pattern, though of course I have 
made alterations and improvements, and 
there is room for more.” 

‘* And that was what you were studying 
when you used tostand and see me weave, 
and then fumble about my loom so much,” 
said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother. Even then I 
had conceived the idea which I have since 
carried out.” 

“* And that is why you could not under- 
stand my mathematical problem,” uttered 
Mr. Winthrop, as he started from his chair 
and took tbe youth by the hand. “ Sam- 
uel, my son, forgive me for the harshress 
I have used towards you. I have been 
blinded, and now see how I have misun- 
derstood you. While I have thought you 
heedless and careless, you were solving a 
philosophical problem I could never have 
comprehended. Forgive me, Samuel—I 
meant well enough, but lacked judgment 
and discrimination.” 

Of course the old man had long before 
been forgiven for his harshness, and his 
mind was opened to a new lesson in human 
nature. It was simply this: Different 
minds have different capacities, and no 
mind can be driven to love that for which 
it has no taste. First, seek to understand 
the natural abilities and disposition of 
children, and then in your management of 
their education for after life, govern your- 
self accordingly. George Combe, the 
greatest moral philosopher of his day, 
could hardly reckon in simple addition, 
and Colburn, the mathematician, could not 
write out a commonplace address. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. C. G. 
Dodd, Bloomfield, N. J., has used a $50 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
since 1860, in family and general sewing, 
without repairs, and but one needle broken. 
See the new improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 2 

—Wherein consists the danger to health 
in using a lock-stitch or any other double- 
thread machine? The machinery being 
complex and heavy-running causes a serious | 
strain upon the lumber and abdominal 
muscles, gradually but surely ruining the 
constitution, especially of delicate and | 
overworked women. 

—Unfortunate slaves of tobacco can find | 
an antidote which is warranted to be a 
sure remedy for the appetite for tobacco, | 
by applying to Mrs. A. H. Robinson, 150 | 
Fourth avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Beware or CountTERFeEITs.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 

Heattu.—The Electro-Magnetic Mineral 
Water Healing Baths, 14 University place, 
New York, cure chronic and acute dis- 











ting a piece of iron. There was quite a 
number of pieces on the bench at his side, 
and some were curiously riveted together 
and fixed with springs and slides, while 


tined use. Mr, Young ascertained what 
the young workman was up to, and he not 
only encoura him in his undertaking, 
but he stood for half an hour and watched 
him at his work. Next day Samuei Win- 
throp was removed from the blacksmith 
shop to the machine shop. 

Samuel often visited hisparents. At the 
end of two years his father was not a little 
surprised when Mr. Young informed him 
that Samuel was the most useful hand in 
his employ. 

Time few fast. Samuel was twenty- 
one. Jeremiah had been free almost two 





Mea and obl the boy to go without 
inner, at om me telling him 


his 
that he was an idle lazy lad. 


years, and was one of the most accurate 
and trustworthy surveyors in the country. 


others appeared not yet ready for their des- | £# 


eases—especially rheumatism, gout, paral- 
sis, all diseases of skin, blood, liver and 
idneys. Send for circular and investi- 
| gate. 


—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
| extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
| brouck, late operator at Colton'’s. Office, 
| 956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 
—Agents wanted to sell the $1 Sewing- 
Machine Cover. Every owner of a ma- 
chine buys at sight. Agents are selling 
twenty to fifty a day. Sample and terms 
to agents mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1. Goodyear’s Rubber Company, 
7 Great Jones street, New York. 
—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 


enw and nless cure for both. 
housands cu 


Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading (Iubs, Parlor and Social En- 
tertainment. 
1. Humorous. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
“As many of these extracts are from co right | 
editions used with the permission of the publishers, | 
their value to the reader who demands the richest | 
gleanings from the various fields of humor can be | 
eadily understood.’ —Cincinnati | 
2. Miscellanceus. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. | 
Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and poet 
ical selections suitable for the use of reading clubs, 
| or for public and socia! entertainment, are here pre- | 
| sent he collection is a great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec 
| tions are here for the first time included in such a 
volume, 





NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENABLE’S U. 8. HISTORY, 

ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 

WHITE'S ARITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 


| ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 
| SCH UYLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGIC, 


PHILIP PHILLIPS 
SINGER. 
RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


DAY SCHOOL 


to the range of difficult (op 
ies, which it makes perfect- 
ly simple. Among these 
may be named: the two 
conditions necessary to 
eclipses, sidercal and sy 
nodic motion, precession of 
the equinoxes, ete. By 
| turning the crank the earth 
is made to ture on ite axis 
ard revolve in a true ellipse 


| along the ecliptic, through 
| the sigus and constellations 


GEORGE M. BAKER'S WORKS. |"°GUFFEW’S READERS and 
Amateur Dramas, For Parlor Theatricals, Even-| SPELLERS. 

ing Entertainments and School Exhibitions. lémo. | PEINNEO'’S GRAMMARS. 

a eo WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S MANUAL 
The Mimic Stage. A new Collection of Dramas, | a ints a » 

Parees, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat McGUFFEY’S NEW Jt VENILE 


ricals, Evening Entertainments 
tions. Ifmo. MWiustrated. $1. 

The Social Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Parces. Di- 
alogues, &c., for Home and School. iémo. Mlve- 
trated. $1.50, 

A Baker’s Dozen. Original Humorous Dialogues. | 
By ‘ino, M. Bakre, author of ** Amateur Dramas,” | 
** Mimic Stage.” “Social stage,” ete. I6mo. Cloth, | 

1. Fancy rds, 60 cents. 
| 
| 


aud School Exhibi-| SPEAKER, 
0. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


HANDY SPEAKERS. 28 BOND STREET. 

The Medel Sunday-<chool Speaker. A Col- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses and Miscellaneous | 

jeces for Exhibitions, Monthly Concerts, Anniversa- | 

ries, &e. AyNA Monnox. l6mo. Boards, 60 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little Speakers. By a Practi- 
cal Teacher. l6mo. Boards, 60 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 

on receipt of ria. j 

RE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢*’ 
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And ot it. ERASIBLE 
or" - SURFACE. 
n 
a 4 t /) Pull Catalogues with Special School Rates sent ou 
, y~ a} application 
\ f N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
vy . 191 FULTON 8T., NX, ¥. 
MLA LA, 
Tracing Copy Books, HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
And save TIME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE. 5 ‘ 
Children ery for them Biblio pole, 


It is the kind to buy for them. 
Published at 


756 Broadway, New York. 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


NOVELLO'S American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 
Cc H E A P M U S | Cc paid, at Catalogue prices. 
LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. LA seribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 
monthly Journal of Literature and Repository of 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to Notes and Queries. Sead ame Se goo pumber. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 


84 Nassau at.. New York. 
Subscription, 6! per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 





The Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR LECTURE ROOM 18 SECURED AT PLEASURE, 
OPEN. CLOSED, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST We invite special 
PREMIUM AT THE attention to our 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE BEAUTIFUL 
PAIR FOR 1870 AND "/1. as <P 

STATIONARY 


DESKS, 


Also to our 


Charch and Hall 
Seatings, 


We also manufacture the 


NATIONAL 


STUDY DESK, 


WITH EASEL ATTACH- 
Send for an Inu 


- = MENT. _ TRATED CaTALoouR, 
The National School Furniture Co., lll and 113 William St., New York, 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual for the In 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 


The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, net only in re 
spect to its mechanical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 


of the Zodiac, while the 
eun'’s vertical and mest 
oblique rays automaticaliy 
draw the sones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, periorming ite 
monthly elliptical and in 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represent 
ing the night sky as it ac- 
tually pease. The Key 
enables the pupil to trace 
the constellations upon the 

cs 





Teachers and men of science generally have universally ougee 
and accuracy of the instrument and charte. For circulars and 


assed their approval and wonder at the beauty 
rticulars addreas 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG. CO., 42 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographies—Cornell’s. 

The Best Series of Arithmetics—Quackenbos’s, 

The Most Effective Classical *ecrics—Harkness’s. 

The Most Interesting U. 8S. Historics—Quackenbos's. 
The Standard Rhetoric and Grammars -Quackenbos’s, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Lockyer’s, 

The Favorite Botany—VYouman’s, 

The Most Thorough German Grammar—Wrage’s. 

The Newest System of Drawing—Krusi’s. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHF Rs, 








Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 


New Work. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY CONVOCA- 
TION. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38.] 


ality could be extended to the academ 
and college as well as the primary school. 
Thirty years ago if the question had been 
asked me it there would be a time when 
there would be a system of free common 
schools in this State? it would have been 
answered in the affirmative, but with the 
qualification that it would not be in my 

neration ; and yet for years it has been 
4 the full tide of practical and successiul 
working. 

I held to the maxim that ‘‘the rulers 
of a State should educate the children of a 
State.” I hold to it still, but in view of 
the past I would now modify it, so that 
the principle should be : “ A State should 
educate the youth of a State,” and this as 
well in the higher branches of learning as 
those taught in the primary school. 

In a country like ours why should not 
the children of the poor enjoy the same 
advantages as the children of the rich? 
Why should they not be fitted by the State 
for its service? Why should there not be 
a school of preparation for the civil service 
of government as well as its military and 


naval service, not by a separate school of 


learning, but by opening the door of our 
colleges. : 
In this respect our civilization is far be- 
hind that of the Chinese, when such a sys- 
tem has been for a long time in practical 
operation. 
The effect of such action would be the 
most effectual mode of accomplishing the 
object so much desired and so eagerly 
sought for in our days—that is, civil service 
reform. 
If thirty years have brought about so 
much for primary schools, why may not 
another thirty years achieve a result so de- 
sirable. 
There is not time now, even had I a de- 
tailed plan, to present and discussit. The 
object isa feasible one, and though the 
doors may not at once be opened to all,.yet 
scholarships might beestablished, and thus 
furnish ample endowments for the colle- 
giate institutions. 
These thoughts are thrown out as de- 
serving serivus consideration by the 
thougitful friends of eaucation, and it is 
hoped that they will not only receive such 
attention, but pave the way to practical 
action, so that education, in all its de- 
partments, shall be free. 
Principal Albert Wells, of Peekskill 
Academy, said that, however we may dit- 
fer as to the details of a system of legisla- 
tive aid to our academies, there is doubt- 
less great unanimity in favor of the princi- 
ple. And if the academies, for the last 
thirty years or more, have received but the 
petty dividend of the uniform appropria- 
tion of $40,000 a year, it is owing to their 
own inactivity in the matter. 
While the Legislature has been besieged 
by the agents of every other interest, und 
millions of the people’s money bave been 
granted to corporate interests and national 
advancement, the friends of the academies 
have been too modest or too indifferent to 
their interest to engage in a concerted ef- 
fort for their benefit. 
We have seen what a little united and 
ersistent effort has been able to effect. 
“or several years I have looked with great 
interest on the growing attention to this 
subject. We can certainly put out of ques- 
tion the personal interest of those having 
charge of the academies. We have the 
most cogent reasons, based on the general 

ood, to urge upon the Legislature. And 
Pesanet doubt that the moral power and 
influence of the liberal educators of the 
State are fully adequate to every desired 
result. 

But we must not rest satisfied with what 
has been done. If we remain silent, it is 
more than probable that the Legislature 
will reverse its recent action, and cut 
down future appropriations to the income 
of theold Literature Fund, which costs the 
people by taxation nothing. Let every 
trustee, principal and professor in our 
academies make common cause in this 
matter, and prosecute it with persistent and 
untiring vigor. 

Dr. King said, from a line of remarks in- 
dulged in by two of the speakers who have 
criticised rather freely the results of nor- 
mal school instruction in the State, he 
apprehended it may be inferred that this 
Convocation intends to antagonize the 
normal schools, The normal schools are 
not on trial before this Convocation, if 
they are on trial before the people. We 
know tie instructors in these schools. 
They are able and worthy men, our breth- 
ren in the work of education. If they are 
to be arraigned let them have notice, and 
they can speak for themselves. 

It is premature to judge of the products 
of these new institutions before th:y are 
fairly under way. Give them reasonable 
time and wisdom will be justified of her 
children. For himself, he welcomed those 
co-laborers heartily. With a little needed 
legislation to Lold them to their legitimate 
work of qualifying their pupils to teach in 
the public schools, all these normal schools 
are greatly needed. This Convocation will 
give them ‘* God speed ” in their important 
work, Fme.is. 





A little boy accosted his father thus : 
“Papa, are you growing still?” ‘ No, 
dear ; what makes you think so?” ‘ Be- 
cause the top of your head is coming 
through your hair.” 


> 


—London has a population of 3,883,092, 
which is more than New York, Philadel- 
bia, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, 


Jincinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco 
Buftalo and all put together. 





OBJECTIVE TEACHING. 


ITS VALUE AND THE EXTENT OF ITS ADAP- 
TATION TO SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 








The following paper was read before the 
Elementary Section of the National Edu- 
cational Association, at Boston, August 6, 
1872, by N. A. Calkins, Supt. Primary 
Schools, New York City: 

The laws of human development, the 
order in which the faculties of children un- 
fold the subjects and means most suitable 
to educe mental activity, and the manner 
in which the mind gains knowledge, are 
pon | the most important things to be re- 
garded by teachers. 

Those who arrange the plans and direct 
the methods for the development and 
early culture of the minds of children need 
to possess a thorough knowledge of their 
natural powers and tendencies, and also 
of the manner in which these may be in- 
fluenced by external agencies; for upon 
the thoroughness of the adaptation of 
methods to conditions will depend the suc- 
cess of the development, and the extent of 
the culture. The natural development of 
mind hegina with its activity through the 
organs of sense, and its progress in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge corresponds to the 
tacility which it attains in gaining ideas 
through the influence of surrounding 
ofijects. It must therefore be apparent 
that the amount of knowledge obtained 
will depend to a great extent upon the 
clearness of the ideas derived through the 
senses, If these chief gateways of learn- 
ing be but partially opened, the elements 
of ideas must pass through them with diffi- 
culty, and they may become much distort- 
ed by the passage ; but with these windows 
and doors to the mind wide open, all other 
obstacles to mental acquisition may be 
readily overcome, for clearness of percep- 
tion leads to completeness of knowledge. 

The various facts which children gather 
from carelully noticing the objects and 
movements around them, assume the form 
of knowledge so fast as their cbief relations 
are recognized and properly grouped or 
classified. Knowledge consists in classi- 
fied facts and relations, A little knowledge 
embraces but a few classified facts ; much 
knowledge includes many facts, and wider 
relations and conditions. The facility and 
strength of the powers of classification 
depend largely upon the early influences, in 
this direction, by those with whom chil- 
dren are surrounded. 

If early led to notice everything about 
them with care, and to understand the uses 
and relations of objects and their move- 
ments, children will soon form habits of 
careful observation and classification that 
will lead to accurate and extensive know}l- 
edge. Such habits are a permanent guar- 
antee of success in after years. 

We cannot add a new faculty to the mind 
by any process of teaching, nor change the 
natural mode of its development; but we 
can surround it with new influences 
adapted to awaken its slumbering forces, 
and thus increase its powers of activity. 

These new influences may consist of the 
modes of training children during the first 
years of school instruction. The manner 
of learning, as well asthe facts learned, 
develops the mind and gives it habits that 
infl all its suk t attainments. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment what methods of teaching shall be 
employed, since upon these must depend 
the habits of learning that will cone all 
the future career oi the pupils. 

Let us bricfly examine the two at 
classes of methods of teaching which 
embrace the various modes of instruction 
usually found in our schools. 

One class comprises those methods which 
are founded upon the idea that all useful 
knowledge is treasured up in books, and 
that the best way to obtain it is to memo- 
rize what the books contain. 

The other class includes the methods 
known by the terms kindergarden, object 
lessons, objective teaching, oral instruction, 
experiments, etc. 

This first class of methods requires that 
the preliminary steps of instruction shall 
consist in teaching the elements of written 
language. These elements, being wholly 
artificial, possess no natural relation to the 
subjects of which the written language 
treats; neither do they contain any innate 
attraction for children. 

During all the time spent in learning 
these elements the children are prevented 
from exercising their senses in a natural 
manner. These methods of teaching are 
unlike the modes of learning which nature 
presents to the young; hence the proper de- 
velopment of their minds is retarded, rather 
than hastened. 

No habits of carefully noticing every. 
thing around them are formed by the un- 
natural means used by the teacher. No 
taste for the observation of plants, leaves 
and flowers, with their varied forms and 
beautifully tinted hues, is cultivated. No 
love for studying the structure, movements 
and interesting habits of animals is grati- 
fied. No knowledge of objects, of their 
properties and uses, or of the common 
events of litle, is presented to satisty the 
cravings of young minds for information 
about what they daily see around them, 
The pleasant ways in which God fitted 
children to go in the pursuit of knowledge 
are shunned, while they are led iu artificial 
and uninteresting by-ways till pv | care 
but litue whither they are going, and know 
less of why they are conducted over the 
toilsome and cheerless ‘route, If their feet 
lag they are hastened on by tel them 
that. they are ascending the “hill of 
science,” that glorious views will Ex 
them when the summit is attained. ain 
and again their weary steps falter while 
gazing at cloud-capped summits far above 
them, and the toilers wonder why they are 








still urged onward by their guides to be 
ensbrouded in an impenetrable mist. 

Children want to see with their own 
eyes tbe beautiful forms, and colors, and 
movements of everything about them; to 
hear the sweet songs of birds and the 
sounds of babbling brooks; to touch and 
taste and smell, that they may know the 
various properties and qualities of objects; 
but their eyes and ears and hands are con- 
fined within the walls of a school-room, 
from which all the attractions of nature 
are excluded. Books are made to take the 
place of forms and colors and objects and 
motions and sounds and tastes. The real 
things are kept out of sight, and artificial 
symbols are substituted in their stead. In 
= of beholding the charms of nature 
‘ace to face, pupils are told to study what 
others say about them. 

Observe a class of pupils trying to mem- 
orize the table of distance before they have 
been trained to distinguish differences in 
lengths; or the table of weight when they 
have no definite conception of relative 
lightness and heaviness; or the tables of 
liquid and dry measure without associating 
them with the common measures in daily 
use at home. Hear these same pupils re- 
peat the definitions of capes and islands 
without knowing that those points of land 
which they have so olten seen projecting 
into the river or pond are capes, or 
that those verdure-crowned portions of 
rocks and earth in the middle of the little 
stream near their own homes, are true isl- 


ands. 

Behold these students poring over their 
text-books on — trying to remember 
which parts of the flower are called sta- 
mens, pistils, petals, corolla or peduncle. 
Notice the vacant expression on the fac2 
of the lad who is reciting his lesson in 
zoology, as he tries to remember the differ- 
ence between rodents and carnivora, or 
pachyderms and marsupials. Then con- 
trast this lad’s expression with the enthu- 
siasm of one who is comparing the teeth of 
the cat and dog with those of mice and 
squirrels, as Le discoversthat the teeth of 
bis pets are fitted for tearing and eating 
flesh, while those of the mouse and squir- 
rel are like chisels, and fitted for obtaining 
food by cutting open hard shells of nuts. 
No wonder that these pupils hail with un- 
bounded joy the holiday that allows them 
to run in field and forest, and gratify those 
tastes which God implanted in their na- 
tures so deeply that they well up th h 
all the debris of stultifying methods of the 
school room. 

Let us now turn to the other class of 
methods. Observe a child for the first 
five years of its life, and consider the vast 
amount of information which it acquires 
in that period, also remember that during 
all this time the artificial methods of teach- 
ing from books are unknown to the rapid 
learner. Watch the little one as it recog- 
nizes those whom it daily sees around it, 
and learns to distinguish the forms, colors, 
sounds and names and uses of the various 
animals about its home. Observe how it 
learns to understand and use a difficult 
language, then point out, if you can, 
during the period when teachers 
are trying to make him learn 
from s, an equal amount of 
mental attainments in twice five years. 
Why this difference in the progress of de- 
velopment between the period when nature 
is the chief instructor, and that when the 
child enters the school-room and teachers 
attempt to guide it in the single path of 
learning from books. Is it not because 
the mode of which the young child learns 
isa natural one and in accordance with 
the laws of mental development, while the 
methods employed in the other cases are 
unnatural, and attempt to force the mind 
to do that for which it is not yet fitted ? 

Compare the means for training hands, 
fingers, eyes and ears in the plays of the 
Kindergarden with the ways by which 
the child learns before it is five years of 
age, and notice the adaptation of these first 
steps in systematic instruction to nature’s 
modes of teaching. Observe how the per- 
ceptive powers are awakened and culti- 
vated, how dexterity is imparted to the 
fingers, how ideas of size, shape, color, or- 
der and neatness are developed, how these 
methods of training are adapted to those 
characteristics of child-nature which we 
see manifested in its love of activity, and 
its desire to do what it sces others doing. 

Now follow the child as he enters the 
Primary School, where his powers of ob- 
servation are developed by object lessons. 
Sve how the instruction deals with familiar 
things asa means for leading him to un- 
derstand other objects about which he al- 
ready knows but iittle. Observe the man- 
ner in which the first steps are taken in 
learning his own language in its printed 
form. Gactced ot dealing with the elements 
ot form alone—the letters—the child is at 
once introduced to the word asa sign or 
name of some common object. This is first 
learned as a whole word, and then followed 
by other words in the same manner, In 
addition to learning the words as wholes, 
by their form, the pupils are taught to 
recognize the sounds as heard in the spoken 
word, then to know the characters or let- 
ters that make the written word. But 
during all this process of learning, the real 
things and acts and qualities and thoughts 
reprcsented by the words learned are kept 
mcst prominently before the pupil’s mind. 
And in ali subsequent stages of learning to 
read the pupils are required to regard 
thoughts, ideas and facts with more atten- 
tion than words; also to express the 
thoughts with easy conversational tones of 
voice, This chila’s instruction in number 
commences by training him to count eb- 
jects, then to recognize and make the fig- 
ures which stand for the numbers of things 
counted. When he is ready to commence 
addition, at first he is trained in familiarity 





with the results of combined numbers until 
he knows instantly that 7 and 5, when 
added, will always give a 2 in unit’s place; 
that 9 and 7 always give a 6, whether in 17 
and 9, or 29 and 7, or 77and9. By this 
means the common fault of combining 
numbers by counting is readily overcome. 

Thus in a department of arithmetic, 
by the methods of objective teaching, the 
pupils are first trained by the use of ob- 
jects, familiar experiences and blackboard 
illustrations to understand those principles 
that pertain to the matter under considera- 
tion, and subsequently they are directed to 
study the same subject from text-books ; 
afterward rules, recitations, reviews and 
examinations ae follow. Each 
subject of school instruction may be pre- 
sented in a similar manner. 

Let it be distinctly understood that it is 
far from our purpose to claim that either 
objective teaching or oral instruction 
alone, or both together, should displace all 
use of text-books in school. The true 
office of these methods of teaching is to 

repare pupils for the bm ye use of ks. 
hool lite is far too short to make it pos- 
sible for each individual pupil to acquire 
one-tenth of the most important facts 
direct from nature, or from a teacher’s 
lips, which the world’s cheerful observers 
have collected, even during the present 
century, and classified into the various 
sciences now recorded in our text-books, 
Besides, children need to be trained. to 
habits of learning from books that with 
their aid they can continue the study of 
nature and science after the teacher's guid- 
ance has ceased. Moreover, we do not 
understand objective teaching to mean 
that the method of instruction shall always 
employ objects, nor that it shall exclude 
text-bvoks; rather that it should so adapt 
training exercises to whatever subject may 
be introduced as to fit the pupils for learn- 
ing by the aid of systematic observation, 
oral instruction, apparatus and books, all 
combined, in a most thorough manner. 

Object teaching ought to precede all use 
of books, and be continued in such a way 
as to join in a life-long union the study of 
nature and art without and with books; 
each contributing its due proportion to the 
combined stock of knowledge. 

Those who carefully observe the general 
progress of education, and note the 
tendencies of the times in relation thereto, 
are well aware that each year shows an in- 
creased attention to the study of nature, 
through what are commonly known as the 
natural sciences. After long years of per- 
sistent memorizing of rules and definitions 
in grammar, which are seldom used in 
after life, as the correct use of language 
comes chiefly from habit rather than rules; 
and after months spent in learning the 
names of rivers and capes, and mountains 
and towns, without understanding their 
relations to the world, its ple and pro- 
ductions, it has come to admitted that 
there are other subjects which have just as 
intimate relations to the affairs of daily 
life, and which are far more interesting 
and easily understood by children, that 
ought to and may easily receive more at- 
tention. Notonly are children deeply in- 
terested in natural objects—the leaves, 
flowers, fruits, birds, quadrupeds and in- 
sects—which they see around them, but it 
has been found that attention to these ob- 
jects furnishes the best means for develop- 
ing their observing powers, and storing 
their minds with facts that will prove use- 
ful during all subsequent life. By early 
attention to such natural subjects, in a 
proper manner, children become more 
thoroughly prepared to profit by instruc- 
tion in language, geography, grammar, etc. 

Living, moving forms the great- 
est attractions for children. The life and 
motions exhibited in the animal world, cor- 
responding with the activity of childhood, 

lace animals among the earliest and most 
interesting objects that awaken the curios- 
ity of the young; hence they furnish mate- 
rials admirably adapted to cultivating their 
perceptive faculties, and forming habits of 
attentive observation. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
giving profitable attention to natural _his- 
tory in our common schools, especially in 
the department of zoology, has been the 
fact that a sufficient number and variety of 
animals could not be seen alive, nor stuffed 
specimens provided to such an extent as to 
afford an opportunity for systematic in- 
struction in accordance with that method 
which Agassiz assures us is the true way to 
obtain knowledge from nature, viz.: ob- 
servation and comparison. 

But I trust the time is not far distant 
when correct representatiuns of birds, and 
quadrupeds, and reptiles, and insects, and 
plants, arranged with the view of facilitat- 
ing observation and comparison, at least so 
far as relates to the most important of those 
characteristics by which animals are classi- 
fied and their habits learned, will be pre- 
pared in such a way as to render the study 
of natural history, in its elementary stages, 
as practical and easy as that of geography 
is now. 

In conclusion I will briefly indicate 
the proper extent of objective me 

Let the instructive amusements of the 
kindergarden receive children first from 
their mother’s arms; let the training ex- 
ercises of objeciive teaching meet them ag 
they leave the threshold of home for 
school, and lead them in the pleasant ways 
of knowledge, opening their eyes to behold 
the beauties of nature, and developing 
their powers for learning while they are 
taking elementary steps in our written 
language, and in the science of numbers, 
in the qualities and properties of es 
and in the habits of animals and ts. 
Then oral instruction, uniting with ob- 
jective training, will conduct them in 
simple paths of science, and direct their 
steps until tastes and habits and judgment 





may safely assume their guardianship jy 
subsequent pursuits of knowledge from 
nature and books. 

Objective instruction can most success. 
fully open the portals of science and guiie 
the early steps of those who enter therein. 
It will -— pupils fcr learning readij 
from all sources, and lead them to se¢ 
books trom a desire to know what other 
have discovered in nature. By it the ele. 


‘mentary steps in knowledge can be taken 


most nearly as the child would learn the 
same subject from objects with only 
nature for its guide. It adapts the 
subject and the manner of instruction to 
the mental conditions of pupils in all their 
varying aspects. No text-book can suc. 
cessfully meet these different conditions 
only the living teacher can so present th¢ 
matter of instruction as to harmonize jp 
time and manner with their needs. 

In the various st of school instruc. 
tion, whatever may be the subject, let the 
teacher first prepare the pupils for study. 
ing it by introducing it orally, and, when. 
ever necessary, illustrating its chief points 
so that these shall be clearly understood 
them ; then — the same subject as 4 
lesson to be studied in the text-book, ang 
afterward recited by them and further ey. 
ome by the teacher. By this means 

abits of giving more attention to facts ang 
ideas than to the mere forms of language 
will be formed, and the student’s progress 
in knowledge will be thorough, practica] 
and rapid. 

To know is a great attainment. To know 
how todo isa high art. The first comprises 
knowledge ; the second, the ability to use 
it. To secure the great attainment is the 
first duty of every teacher. To master the 
high art is of equal importance; it makes 
the first valuable, and insures success in its 
use. 

It is strangely curious that the doing of 
the same thing may be both easy and diffi. 
cult—easy when done in the right way, 
difficult when done in the wrong way. 
Success attends the doing in the right way, 
failure is sure to follow the doing in the 
wrong way. Let teachers remember their 
first duty n regard to methods of instruc- 
tion—to know which ones are in harmony 
with nature; also take due care in so at- 
tending to the second as to master the high 
art of using these methods in the best man- 
ner, and a crown of success shall be their 
reward. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

experience.an entire sucess: ee 
—Efficient and Reliable. They are the only Medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes can not be le in using them; ss 
harmless as to be free from danger, and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 
est commendation from all, and wil always ren- 
der satisfaction. 










Nos. Cents 
1, Inflammations. 25 
2, Worm Colic. % 
2 of Infants. 25 
4 ¢ Adults.... 35 

“ 
 * ChehereMestne, Vomiting ...... , & 
7 “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.........: 5 
“ ta 

* B 
10, “ Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach....... 9 
-™ = . 

12, “ Whites, too Profuse Periods....... 4 
ie . 

_ .o 5 B 
_ = —_ 

4 P Fever,Agues 4 
17, ‘“* Piles, blind or bleeding............. § 

18, - eak Eyes m4 

_ * 5 

20, ord violent 2 

_ =  s 

= a 

are 0 

25, ‘ Dropsy and scanty Secretions...... 50 

2, 5D 

2, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... wo 

as, 

CHATBES ....cerceveeeeccesecersees 
Five ‘Beuse, with one $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
GIB dig engjnageses ccs cecqeesees 

29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker............... 50 

30, “ Urinary Weakness, wetting bed. 50 
31, “ Painful Periods, with Spasms... 

“ Sufferings at change of life......... 10 


32, 
3, “ le Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance. .1 00 
a Diphtharic, ulcetated sore throat.. 50 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 large vials, containing a specific 
for every ordinary disease a family is eub- 
ject to, with book of directians........... $10 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Case..... 6 
bp me Ss; ifies (fiuid), for cure of 
diseases of all mestic Animals, with 


Complete Case, with large Manual. 10 
Large Rosewood Case 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated above.. 35 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 
ness, Sore roat, Sprains, Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia, Kheumatism, 
|? Piles, ils, Stings, Sore 
Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 
Old Sores. 
Price, 6 o2., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.505 
Quarts, $1.75. 
These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 
CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicine, 
are sent by the case or single box, to any part of 
the country, free of charge, on receipt of the price. 
Address, 





Humphreys ic 
omeopathic Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New YORE. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
New Store, 817 Broadway. 


To Teachers and Students. 








Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. 4 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy, avima- 
tion or vigor, low « rita,confused head, weak memory, 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a sovere remedy in Humphrey's 
a eee No. Twenty-eight. Thousands 
have been by these simple sugar pills. They 
tone up the system, arrest the discharges, diepe the 

loom ntal d , and rej the ays 
kage of five boxes ands $? 
, wi S Sate in all old long- 

box. Sold by all first 
on receipt of 


. sen 
the pF Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC HOME- 
OPATHIC MEDICINE ©O., 562 B roadway, N. Y. 
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UP WITH THE BREEZE. 


«[p with the breeze, the birds and the bees,” 
Theard a boy sing in the mora; 

And his hoe kept time with the merry rhyme, 
‘As he cheerfu/ly hoed his corn. 


pown went the weeds and the noxious seeds, 
And up went the emerald corn, 

and | looked with delight at the gladsome sight, 
The work of the early morn. 


Then the heart of the boy was fill -d with joy, 
‘As down came the rays of the sun, 

And told him to go aad put up his hoe— 
They'd finish the work he'd begun. 


The broad um leaves turned to golden sheaves, 
‘And this field of beautiful corn 

Was gathered and sold; thus turned into gold 

The work of the early morn. 


Then up witb the breeze, the birds and the bees, 
If you wish to grow wealthy and wise; 

And merrily sin. like birds in the spring, 
While your work as merrily flies, 


The poor sleepy-head, who lingers in bed, 

Will have more sorrows than joys; 
And when he grows old will ungry and cold, 
So keep * ie awake,” my boys, 





We regret very much that we have un- 
avoidably been prevented from handing in 
the copy of “ Our Weekly Chat” in dime 
for this week's JourNaL. We have re- 
ceived quite a number of letters and con- 
trivutions, all of which will receive atten- 
tion in the ‘‘ Chat” in next week’s Jour- 
yal. The answers to ‘‘Gymnastics” in 
No. 81, will also appear in the next issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO. 1.—ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

Three numbers amount to exactly fifty- 
one. The second multiplied by the first 
equals the third. The square of half of 
thesecond equals the third. The secoad 
minus the first, a by the quotient 
ofthe second by the first, equals the third. 
What are the numbers ? L. A. 

NO. 2.—HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
L There is a buft awning over the tent. 
IL Look! I dare say they are coming 


here. 
Ill. I heard a tap, I really believe. 
IV. You are telling a fib, expecting to 
deceive me. 
Y. Which are you going to buy, a pencil 
oran apple ? 
NO. 3.—CHARADE. 
1. Without me neither man nor 
it 
Could walk, run or creep the 
least 


2 ‘You will find me if you look 
At the close of every book. 
Whole. Around the fire of a wintry night 
I'm listened to with great delight. 
Joun A, Tuan. 
NO. 5.—SQUARE WORDS. 
1 
1. A city in Pennsylvania. 
2. To travel on horseback. 
3. An image. 
4. Fishes. H. 
IL. 
1. What scholars use. 
2. Barm. 
8. To prevent. 
4 
a. 


2) 


. French for earth. 
5. To enter. 
NO. 5.—RIDDLE. 

Thave neither been nor can I be in the 
future; I am ever with you, yet ever 
changing; reverse me and you have gained; 
behead me and I am forward; reverse and 
lam an assertion. WILLIAM. 

NO. 6.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

. An Italian patriot. 
. Acountry of Africa. 
. A city in Russia. 
. Oblong. 
. To pacify. Ern. Ram. 

My initials are found in my finals. 

NO. 7.—COMPARISONS. 

_1, Positive, a course ; comparative, cau- 
tious ; superlative, loss. 

2. Positive, a poet; comparative, an 
opening in the skin ; superlative, a station. 

3. Positive, a fee ; comparative, a fruit ; 
superlative, a kind of glass. 


M.L. 
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DEewpnror. 
NO, 8.—PROBLEM. 
A man had a certain number of peaches. 
He gave away a third and one over; lost a 
seventh of the remainder and two over; 
sld a quarter of the remainder and five 
over, and then had twenty-five remaining. 
How many had he at first ? I. A. 
NO. 9.—ENIGMA. 

Into the air with wings I fly, 

No life have I, death I defy ; 

And though you often gaze on me, 

No eyes have I wherewith to see. 


And to you be it understood, 

I never knew the taste of food; 

I soar by night, I soar by day, 
Children delight with me to play. 


No legs have I wherewith to stand, 
And, surely, now you understand ; 
For bird by name, no bird am I, 
Come tell my name without a sigh. 
James R. G. 








THE LOST RING. 


Many years ago a lady sent her servant 
“st young man about twenty years of age, 
tnd & native of the country of where his 
nistress resided—to a neighboring town, 
with a ring which required some altera- 
tion, to be delivered into the hands of a 
Jeweller. The young man went the short- 
‘st way, across the field:; and coming to a 
little wooden bridge that crossed a small 

b, he leaned against the rail, and took 






















the ring out of the case to look at it. 
While doing so, it slipped out of his hand 
and fell into the water. In vain he search- 
ed for it, even till it grew dark. He 
thought it fell into the hollow of a stump 
of a tree under water; but he could not 
find it. The time taken in search was so 
long that he feared to return and tell his 
story—thinking it incredible, and that he 
should even be suspected of having gone 
into evil company, and gamed it away or 
sold it. In this fear, he determined never 
to return—left wages and clothes, and fuir- 
ly ranaway. This seemingly great misfor- 
tune was the making of him. His interme- 
diate life we know not; but this, after many 

ears absence, either in the East or West 
ndies, he returned with a considerable 
fortune. He now wished to clear himself 
with bis old mistress. Ascertaining she 
was living, he purchased a diamond of 
considerable value, which he determined 
to present in person, and clear his char- 
acter by telling his tale, which the credit 
of the present position might testifv. He 
took the coach to the town above alluded 
to, and from thence set out to walk the 
distance of a few miles. He found, we 
should tell you, on alighting a gentleman 
who resided in the neighborhood, and was 
bound for the adjacent village. They 
walked together; and, in conversation, 
this former servant, now a gentleman, 
with graceful manners and agreeable ad- 
dress, committed the circumstances that 
made him leave the country abruptly 
many years before. As he was telling this 
they came to the very wooden bridge 

“* There,” said he, ‘it was just here that 
I dropped the ring; and there is the very 
bit of old tree, into a hole of which it fell 
—just there.” 

At the same time he put down the point 
of his umbrella into the hole of a knot in 
the tree, and, drawing it up, to the aston- 
ishment of both, found the very ring on 
the ferule of the umbrella. 





—“ What sustained our revolutionary 
sires during their struggle for liberty ?” 
was what a New Canaan agogue asked 
a boy, and was astonished when the boy 
said, “ Their legs, sir.” 


—Wby is a candle-maker the worst and 
most hopeless of men? Because all his 
works are wicked, and all his wicked 
works are brought to light. 


—Defer not till to-morrow to be wis: ; 
To-morrow’s sun may never rise. 


— Letter go!” as the boy said when he 
lamp-posted his letter at the street corner. 


—In my first ~*~ second sat, my third 
and fourth late? In-sat-i-ate. 


How ArtiriciaAL DIAMONDS ARE MADE. 
—Artificial diamonds are made of a pecu- 
liar glass called strass. This glass has a 
property of refracting light in the same 
way as thediamond, and its manufacture 
bas been carried to such perfection that an 
ordinary observer cannot distinguish gems 
made of it from real diamonds, After a 
few years these diamonds tend to crystal- 
lize, so that in ten years they become tur- | 
bid and lose all their lustre. These stones, 
however, can always be distinguished by a 
practical lapidary by various tests, such as 
hardness and peculiaritiesin cutting. Dia- 
monds are also imitated by a system called 
“blockage,” in which a very thin slab of 
diamond is cemented to some stone, such 
as quartz or white topaz. Other real 
stones, such as zireon and topaz, when 
they are colored, or only slightly colored, 
are passed off as diamonds. It is generally 
supposed that diamonds are white, b it 
they are of all colors. False di ds are 





MEDICAL. 








DFJ. DELMONICO 


» LITTLE’S 


RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

AST 

IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
___CONSUMPTION. _ 

The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pscrorat are, a soothing and controling 
influence over any congh, promoting sleep, 
allaving the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 


one of its greatest biessings—sound lungs ; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption. 


SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES &CO.PROP®S 


425°C ANAL ST.NEW-YORK 


Dr. WOOD'S 
fae =LIVER 
Shee” REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249Grand St,, New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 
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BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one ot 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentile 
stimuiant. they are a most valuable remedy for all 





made almost entirely in Paris. Alaska 
and California diamonds are only quartz 
or rock quartz. 


Crumbs for the Curious. 











—There have been 257 Popes, from St. 
Peter down. 


—The national debt is being paid at the 
rate of $2.50 per minute. 


—The United States has now 65,000 miles 
of completed railroads. The average cost 
of building a mile of railroad is $44,225 in 
this country. 


Some of our readers, who have lived 
fifty years, may be glad to know what they 
have accomplished in that time. Accord- 
ing to a French statistician, the average 
man has, at that age, slept 6,000 days, 
worked 19,500 days, walked 800 days, 
amused himself 4,000 days, spent 1,200 in 
eating, and been sick 500 days. He has 
eaten 17,000 pounds of bread, 16,000 
pounds of meat, 4,000 pounds of vege- 
tables, fish, etc., and drank 7,000 gallons 
ofliquids. There are 18,250 days in balf a 
century, and from the above statement it 
would seem that a man slept just one-third 
of the time. 





Wisdom. 
Said Goethe, we should do our utmost 


to encourage the beautiful, for the useful 
encourages itself. 
Never be discouraged because good things 
ton so slowly here; and never fail to 
o daily that good which lies next your 
hand. 
For whitening the hands—Honesty. 
In the bitter contest with self,the best man 
may at times fall. The true hero will then 
set to work, and for himself build another 





P arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 

restoring health and vigor to the debilitated fune- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosis, 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the ctor, William Millen, and 
put up ina superior style for family use, and sold at 
the low ice of $1 00 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
w i express on C. 0. D. to any accessible place. 
Sold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, rear 
Bowery. 








ICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 

Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


“ai i ni 


- manently banish al) kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 


bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of t iale will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 





private dwellings. 
REFERENCES. 

BOSTON. 
Parker House, 
St. James Hotel, 
American Hotel, 

evere House, 


Rt. James Hotel, 
Coleman House, 
Westminster Hotel, 
Bre voort House, 
Sturtevant House, Tremont House 
Grand Central Hotel, Clarendon Hotel, 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREBT. 


EK. B. SACKETT & CO, 
Send for circular; 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


Established in 1826, 
R=. for Churches, Acade. 

mies, Factories, ete., of 
which more have been made at 





pedestal, broader, stronger and higher than 
the last. — Overland. 





upon jon to 
EA. & G. RB. MENRELY 
West Troy, N. ¥. 


SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 


Parties Purchasing will please m 


The Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
MACHINE 








LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes oecting, Commies, Fel. 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather. 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time, 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 


ention this Advertisement, 





ATENT MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copies | 
written simultaneously and distincuy. This paper | 
is a at labor-saving improvement, and invaluable 
to merchants, lawyers, writers for the press, &c. So’ 

by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 119 Nassau 
street, Room L. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 





Mra. SHAW’'S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warran to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan ; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 31 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 








HE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL AND SPORT. 
ING EMPORIUM. The undersigned being the 
largest Manufacturers and Dealers in Base Ball Goods 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con 
sult us betore purchasing elsewhere, as over two- 
thirds of all the goods sold are of our make and by 
some houses are sold at a large advance from Our 
Catalogue ces, and in some cases sell interior goods 
for our make. fo secure ourselves and customers 
we hereby offer a Challenge of One Thousand Dollars | 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting Goods 
in the United States who will prove that they manu- | 
facture as large an assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 
Better Goods, or Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- | 
tomers. We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes 
Bats and Balls, for this season. Our new Illustrated 
and Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 
Fishing Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and figures 
to attach, and Sportin s in General, seut free on 
application. Special Discount to Schools aud Colleges. 
KCK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 








THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tus Macnixe combines cheapness, durability, sim 





plicity end great effectiveness, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 


Agente wanted everywhere for the Brietol Washer 
and the “ verfected" Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WAINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Oo., 


52 Park place, New York. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York. 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than elsewhere in the city. 


eaper 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in 4) the latest styles. 


TLE 
WANURNERS 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 
Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings 
s 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS, 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 





M. OPPER, 


8ll BROADWAY, BETWEEN lita axp i2tn STREETS. 


ACA 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
WHEL FALIHEE, 
+ 

Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Bole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which «& 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west o, Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ESTABROOKE, ~ 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


febli-ly 





MACHINES. 


SEWING 


“BLEES” 
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FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 
Challenges the world in perfection of work, strengt 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction an 
rapidity of motioa 
Call and examine, and for agencies and ciroula: 
apply at principal office 


BLEES SEWING-MACHINE ©0,, 
No, 623 Broadway, New York 


“VICTOR” 


~ 


yoyeT 


arrinqge 


setting needle. 


“een U) joajsed yeour 


dove aut © 


The only Lock-stitch Machine thathas 





The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED FOR RKITHER FAMILY OR MANUFA 
TURING PURPOSES, 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth &t. 


Agents wanted. 
! 
MANHATTAN 


| Improved Silent Family Sewing Machin: 


| 
| 


| 





Best known for a)! grades of Pamily Work and Er 
broidering. 645 Broadwey. New York. 
91 Falton Street, Brookly: 


E. J. ANNIN, 


Manufacturer of Flags and Banner 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Betablished 1847.) NEW YOR 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Eagles, Spea 
Balls.fPoles, etc., ete., always on band, 
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TAUGHT A YOUNGSTER TO 
te WRITE VERSE. 


BY TOM HOOD. 
CHAPTER VII--CONCLUDED. 
To return to the impersonation of inani- 
mate objects, abstract ideas, etc., we must 
be careful that we do not impute to such 
impersonations actions of which they are 
incapable, or which may call up any 
ludicrous image. Byron has neglected this 
last precaution in “Childe Harold,” where 
he thus addresses the sea: " 
ire brow 
same or Otea ow edawn belield, thou Tolleet now. 

Time writing wrinkles on the brow of 
Neptune is intelligible oneney but a blue 
brow is an oddity that tends to provoke a 
smile, which the next line is likely to ag- 
gravate, for it speaks of the personified 
ocean—Neptune—as ‘rolling,’ which is 
not a graceful employment for a deity. 

A voice serapbic grasps my listening ear. 
Here “grasps” is too violent an action to 
be attributed to a voice without the risk of 
suggesting a ludicrous image. “Here is a 
more absurd figure : 

Pak love, ne eet 3 biceseduees. all bliss! 

Cream does not sparkle. Even if we 
stretch a point and suppose, what is very 
unlikely, that the writer alludes to the foam, 
which is said to cream — ee surface of 8 

lass of ch ©, sparkling is not appli- 
fable to that, for though the bubbles which 
compose it ‘sparkle when seen ascending 
through the wine, the congeries of them 
which froth on the top is a dead white in 
effect. The following two lines are also 
marred by the extravagance of the conceits: 
Young 3 emg young Hopes, dancing on Morning's 
Gems leaping in the coronet of Love. 

Here Hopes and Loves (having capital 
letters) are personified, as is Morning, by 
the fact of having a cheek. A strange pic- 
ture is presented to the mind by persons, 
representing love and hope, dancing on the 
cheek of some one else who personates 
Morning. In the second line the idea of 
gems ‘“Teaping ” in a coronet is clearly in- 


ropriate. 

% if have pointed out this error, I may 
as well draw your attention to another, 
which may be as fitly discussed here as 
anywhere. You have read enough poetry 
to know that its sentences are generally 
very differently arranged from those of 
prose. Here are a few examples: 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day or the sweet eve or morn. 

We should say in prose : “ The seasons 
thus return with the year ; but neither day 
nor the sweet approach of eve or morn re- 
turns to me.” 

This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured. 

Now the nominative here is ‘‘ his hapless 
foes” and they ‘‘ saw this”—though there 
is nothing except the context (shat is to say 
the meaning of the passage) to show that 
“thio” is not the nominative which *‘ saw 
his hapless foes.” 

This way of turning a sentence upside 
down, which is due to the necessity of so 
arranging words that they may fall in Places 
to suit the metre, is called ‘‘ Inversion.” It 
allows you, as in our last example, to put 
the objective before the verb and the nom- 
inative after it. But it must be used 
sparingly and with great caution. If you 
wish to describe the engulfing of a certain 
place by an earthquake, it wiil be safer to 
say ‘‘the earth swallowed the doomed 
city,” than ** the doomed city swallowed 
the earth.” In the same way there will be 
less chance ot contusion if, as history puts 
it, you write “ Brutus stabbed Cwsar,” and 
not ‘Cwsar stabbed Brutus.” Another 
admissible form is equally ambiguous, viz., 
“ Cesar Brutus killed.” 

In our next talk we shall have to enter 
on the consideration of Metaphor and 
Simile, which ere the figures which occur 
the most frequently in verse, and may in- 
deed be described as the very life and soul 
of it. 


This is a grammatical error; ‘‘ thou word " should 
have the second pérson singular ‘ summ’st. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Public Schools of New York 
City, 

Inall the Normal Schools of the State of New 


York, and also in the following important 
Cities : 





Brooklyn, N. Y. Lowell, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. Portland, Me. 
jewark, N. J. Utica, N.Y, 
New Orleans, La. Richmond, Va. 
Cleveland, eavenworth, Kan. 
Rochester, N. Y. Newburg, N \ 
Allegheny. Pa. pe ete N.Y. 
‘ambridge, Mass. oat, 
Columbus, O. ‘Toledo, 0. 
Iudiuapolis, Ind. Ete,, ete. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


USED ALMUST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


This new, hendocencty illustrated Text-Book has 

had a most unustia! welcome m teachers, and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the country now 
cans an elementary class-book in Natural Philos- 
ophy. 
e Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all ot vour ches! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Libeery Books and Selected Misceilaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 





oC ant pesinnel visi- 
tation is exceedingly pA. 5 to us always and is 
most cordially invi 


Scribner, Atmstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - = =*= = $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, . 7 - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 


ANDREW W. GILL......00cecceeeeeeeeeeeeees 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS McADAM.... 
HENRY C. CLENCH 











DR. B. F. ATWOOD’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR Tost AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 


Be arrests the Sng out of the Hair Sometintely. 
res Headache, Neuralgic Pain: Am ~ aa 


AMUSEMENTS 


Ww oon's MUSEUM, 
URIOSET ene AT, FAMILY RESORT. 





le 

# foot 1 | a. and still 

Also, ti Denatitul Beste h Albino Boy” 
OB BOY ROY Ma MACGREGOR, JR. 


. 





with hair as white as ww, and silken gman while 
the eyes are > of; a < = 
Two IN E-ROOM 
DAILY AT 2 AND @ 8 P. 
Achaste and unexceptionable gutertainment given. 
jssion, 30 cents: iidren, 25 
FINANCIAL, 





HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tas Freepman's Savines ann Trust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

No. 185 Bueecker Street, New Yorx. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits pa: ie ON DEMAND with interest due. 

Accounts ly and 
siding ost ~ by cheek, if desired, to depositors re- 

A pao eT Compound Interest Cer- 
tifica o peyasie ON OEMA D. 

E ial advantages afforded to those having in 
by = yh rust funds. 

The following p2rsons are among the 
TRUSTEES: 

oun B. W. Brice......- Late Chief Paymaster U. 8. 


Rk. B. Puencu . Second Auditor U. 8. Att 
Moses Kaity..... Cashier National M Bank. 





PIANOS 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied to purchase, yet 


PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, [Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


ai apyliod to purchase hepairing ove well and frompuTy. Cll aod exaniine before’ Money paid for 


4 examine bef: 
late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square, 





most easily eas No. 2. Small le’ 
words 


capitals and eas 
the small letters, with all t 
commencing with copitala, . 
mencement and in the middle of the page. 
No. 7. Twenty-four senten 
Twenty-four sentences. very fine, for a lady's finis 


int, pate on oe ws ante. 
rms ai 


First principles and co 
loop and contracted letters, eabeel into words; 


small sa ggg No. 3. Capital 
sm 

cises in letters, bills, receipts, no’ 
Exercises in wo 


9 Dey street, New York. 


ots All the? long letters above and below the line, ai 
tals in variety with short easy words. 
. Eight words —~ 


Commercial forms, cards of com iment. Noo 12. Vi Were 
0. 13. Bold commerce: 


cises in words. No.5. Variations in more eu FA, 


rs and figures. No. 4. Exercises in —F hy 
6, Exercises in words; commercial hand. No. 
and drafts; smallest commercial 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS, 


The retail price of Rightmyer’s Amestonn om a of Penmanshi 


ons we nm redneed to Ten 
RIGHTMYER’S AMERICAN SYSTEM F PENMANSUID. In 13 Numbers. Cox - Text Me. 
dium hand for beginners, compensien nay hirteen small lette: 


ny eh Knopp’s German and English Pen. 
nts. 


STENTS: No. 
ters of the alphabet, which are of one height and 
letters ve the line, ending with a few eag 
nd ‘their combinations with 
No. 4. Five easy words to the Page, 
, of different lengths, with a capital at the com: 
at the ends of the line and sentences in the middie, 


neces commencing with capitals, No. 8. ‘Twenty-four sentences, smaller size. No, 9 


ed hand. No, 10. come 5 forms for boys. No, 1). 
ae, German, Old English, Roman and Italic 
iting, day-book, tending Sentunene, commercial 


KNOPP'S P PRACTICAL tried ww OF PENMANSHIP, In 9 Numbers. Per dozen, $1.20. Conrents: No. 1, 
ers. No, 2. Stem, i. Soe and contracted letters. 


No. 3. Exercises in stem, 

gures. No. 4. Formation cod i capitals, with exer. 
capitals, with exercises in w ‘0. 6. Exercises ing 
d; ledger headings, etc. ; bold Thana, No. 8. Business 


Nos. 1 and 2. Beginning exercises and 
Nc. 5. Exercises in sentences; 
7. With four line a on each side. Exer- 

hand. xercises in sentences. B, 


Vine street, }, Cincinnati, 0. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 





Wa. RichaRpsox...Ass’ oe y United * Treasury. 
L. R. Torrie. Ass't Treas. of the t United States. 


eccccccoccese The Brening Post. 
ep aE ea R. R. yt & Co, 
Rev. H. H. Gannar, D. D., Pastor Shiloh Pres. Church. 
Waren T. Hatod.....---.ssseerees . T. Hatch & Son. 
Samugt Houmags......Scovill Manufacturt Company. 
Sern B. Honr.. Seth B. Hunt « Co, 
- Counselor at Law. 





EF. A. LAMBERT. (* Co. 
E. P, SMITH... 0.00 sssseceeccesereresereees 59 Reade street. 
Rey. Gro. Wuirrie..Sec. Am. Missionary Association. 


Hon, WitiiaM CLAPLiN...... Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Bayx Hovrs—Daily from 9 A. M. to4P. M., at en 
Monday 


RCULAR. 
J. W. ALVORD, Pres. 8AM L, —, Manager. 
‘Jouy J. Zuitte, Cashie 











It 
As. a a Toilet Dressi: 


reesing it is —Eoueeee, 

The sewing o0 ificate is m H. Endemann, Ph. 
, Assistan emist to the se of Health : 

B, F. M. D. : I have analyzed 


Respectfully yours, 
. EnpEmann, Ph. D, 
Seld by all druggists. 


1860 TO 1872. 


R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at side door 

Headquarters for all the novelties. 
Origi of the cel d ‘PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
‘GUIPURE LACE, ke. 
Machine Twist, 4, Sowing and Embroidery Silke, &e 
907 B AY, NEW 
(Near Twentieth street 


SERVANTS 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 


VANTS, as usual. 
ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 


MISS ae 8. STARLING, 
385 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 

Late of Le Bon Ton office 

TA YLOR'S ‘SisreM { TAUGHT. 


Price, $1. 




















Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER vege te inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
ont Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 

tely cut, warranted to fit perfect. any years of 
experience enables met to nye competitio: 





MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
CROTLEER | ye BANDAGES, EOPPORTERS 
CHEST EXPANDERS 
No, 1286 pioavWar, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and 16th sts, New York, 
Silk, Coutih Linen and Cotton Ly oo le to order 
at short notice. All cars pass the doo 











OB PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
and job printing executed in the best style ~*~ the 
Stiice of the New York Scnoor Jounnat, | ilo and 121 
Nassau street. Especial a — paid to the gare 
of programmes, circulars, ues, Speeds, lette: 
and note heads, cards, pam spueee handbi , posters, 
or anything else in the printing line omy mad be re- 
quired by School officers, teachers and scholars. All 
work with p and at the lowest 
terms, 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER! 





Well, if you want the prettiest piece of music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus, full music size, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 
D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN, 





OTARY PUBLIC.—One always ‘ts at 119 Nassau 
street, Keom 1. ug 


ORCAN, PIANO, VIOLIN, CUITAR 


SINGING— HARMONY. —Strictly Private Lessons, 92 
Clinton place, a few doors —. Fifth avenue. Len. 
and pee Circulars mailed free. Term 








New York City. 





INSTRUCTION. 





PENMA NSH IP. 


Execute in the at yt end artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamenta 
PENMANSHIP. 
Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, kc., write or fill Diplomas’ Family Records, 


Certifi Rolls of mad and 
< ‘olls 01 Membersbip, Title 
erons ne deairig — work or instruction should 


Por C Cirealar =, Bpecimens or other information, call 
upon or or address a 


AMES & CO, 
756 Iz adway, New York. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. & East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY + <-iga in all branches 
of Music and Modern 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS Day AND EVENING. 


Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 14th st. remnant Nos. 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thorough instruction. 


chestral Instrumen 
_ Terms, # $10, $15, $25, 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th gud 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room 











Piano, Violin, Organ. Or- 
Vocal and Harmony. 





Ornamental! Lettering, tee Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, — Reco one © Bibles, En- 
velopes "Addresse: nfidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and print inted. 





ACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
German, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce: to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for MuruaL Puan. 


‘AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 





—e BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 

849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, 
arith’ c higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, , taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons #. 50. Ladies taught Bookkeep- 
ing and Correspondence. 


T Pinang oa 'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
. Opposite Cooper Institute. Bookkeeping, 
Writing, “Arithmetic, Key ling, re Tele and German. 
es ment, Day and Eve. ‘ele, taught 
Practically. Demand for Opera: ors 


TRUNK DE POT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 





AND 





mod seodeente; first -siane t teacher Addre . Wat 
SON, Musical Director . is, Wat, 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
KS, CHARTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMN ge? 
APPARATUS. 
TEACH 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cta. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 











Trustees, TeacuERrs, Scxoot Comarrrers and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage ever the many new houses in this line that 
are spri up through the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STRERT, 
NEW YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 





SETTEES. 
N. B.—Bleecker street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 
within one e block of the door. 


- Illustrated d Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


rfect ry seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
ailed free b: 


American School Apparatus Co., 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


Death to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREES, 





with 
&e. 








Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan’s 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR. 


BUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KILL 
ROACHES, VERMIN, and all Insects which harbor in 
the house or stable, and _ dogs of Fleas. 

Buchen’s a ndry, Toilet and Bath—are in- 
doreed and by Chemists, Physicians ond doo Baas 
as the best-known Preventives and Disinfect. 

Prices low. Send for cire 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No, 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 


Jones’ Stationery ‘Bazaar, 


No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843, 

Benes for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visit! 
Cc engraved in the most fashionable style. Boo! 
ae neatly execu 

fine assortment of Gold Pens and Holders. 
engraved in the most artistic manner. 

Monograms — Stamping. Handker- 
chiofs, napkins, etc., with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial.” Boxes of init ial note from 20c. up. 


LOECOM 
Or Life ee Be ule 


positively falling 
of J, 4+ stunt Ingredient 
and it. remedy, meree 2, 

pm) hair al winds h mt been ge iv A 

tial baldness always cw nvestigation 
solicited, and ee made \to > namerpus Patients 
who have beea trea 


Office hours from 11 “hg ™., © 
when the hours are | to 8 atabarvwe 








294 FRONT STREET. 


— at 060 Droedway, ener of Seventeenth 
MRS. B. M. DE PBY. 





U 
Rites Tex Hovnss Holler fteany pens By a 


Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, $1.50, pee one BO: rt 


Cans rpeied quality = pene Rubber and id Pencils, be 
50c each. Send ccaume for Circular. 
—« — F. HAWE: assan St., N. Y, 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
WRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
pposite A. T. STEWART'S, 





NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER! ! 


WATERS, Broadw: N. Y., will dis- 
r ONE HUNDRED. PIANOS. WELODEONS, , ant 

pee RGANS of six first-class makers, including Wa: 
at extrem Pe prices for . y or will take sg "3s 
to Ad Ir 7 = paid ; same to let, and rent 
New tt PIANOS, rr 

pw tT ere 15, cash. Now ready, 

style and 
Books 





R ORGAN, the most beautiful st: 
perfect tone ever made. Chest Music, Music 
and Masic M emailed, 





PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS — 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., &e. 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CARPET 


FURNITURE, 





BEDDING, ETC. 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
J. W. SMITH, 
408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 31ST STS. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St, 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 


Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 

PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 


MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 


Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 











DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 


Cures without the use of b Lng Caustics or any in- 

Wr tabestes reparations. Bunions, In-growing 
ails, Inflamed Joints, and od all affictions of the fees 
without the slightest pain. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 





KELLY & CO., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 








ten! 


assi 
sup 


qui 





